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Basic Trends 


POLITICAL : 
The General Election 


N 1960, Japan experienced more violent political upheavals, and her de- 
mocracy was more profoundly shaken than at any time since the chaotic 
years immediately following World War II, or at least during the eight 

years since the end of the Occupation in 1952. May and June saw the unprece- 
dented demonstrations against the revision of the U.S.-Japanese Security Treaty, 
while October, just before the general election, saw the head of the major oppo- 
sition party murdered at the hand of a right-wing terrorist. 

Kishi Nobusuke, who resigned following the upheaval over the Security 
Treaty, was succeeded as Prime Minister by Ikeda Hayato. Mr. Ikeda got off 
to a very promising start. His first task, realistically viewed, was to stabilize 
the political situation by ensuring the Liberal-Democratic Party an overwhelming 
victory at the polls. To do this, he had first to see that the Liberal-Democratic 
Party under Ikeda did not inherit the unsavory reputation of the same Liberal- 
Democratic Party under Kishi—the party that had earned such a sound drubbing 
from public opinion for its high-handed treatment of the revision of the Security 
Treaty. More than that, he must impress the public, in a more positive fashion, 
with the virtues of the new government, so that the Liberal-Democratic Party 
should gain a large number of new seats in the general election. In this way, 
he would reassure the world at home and abroad of the long-term security of 
the Ikeda Government (and, incidentally, stymie the plans of any members of 
the Liberal-Democratic Party who might have ambitions of taking Mr. Ikeda’s 
place). 

To help obviate any “Security hangover” from the bad old Kishi days, 
Mr. Ikeda postponed the general election until November 20, four months 
after he first formed his government. This maneuver was successful in damp- 
ing the ardor of the left-wing forces which had raged so furiously in opposi- 
tion to the Security Treaty. The mildly reasonable tone adopted by Mr. 
Ikeda himself, in contrast to Mr. Kishi’s overbearing self-confidence, was 
similarly a clever move, since it robbed the Left of one of its principal Aunt 
Sallies. 

As one means of making the new government positively attractive to the 
public, Mr. Ikeda published at the beginning of September a “new policy,” 
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which promised the nation a high rate of economic growth (nine per cent for 
the three years beginning with the 1961 fiscal year). It also promised large- 
scale tax cuts amounting to over ¥100 billion in 1961. Though experts were 
inclined to criticize this nine-per-cent rate of growth as too much for Japan’s 
economic potential, saying that it was intended for election consumption only, 
it undoubtedly proved a tempting bait for the public at large. 

The Socialist Party attacked the Liberal-Democratic Party’s “new policy” 
for its perfunctory treatment of foreign policy, and criticized the proposed 
economic expansion as likely to increase the income gaps between big business 
and minor enterprises and between the urban and agricultural population. 
The Democratic Socialist Party, midway in its position between the Liberal- 
Democratic and Socialist parties, similarly drew attention to this gap. The 
battle between the government and opposition parties seems nevertheless to 
have been fought on the issue chosen by the government party—economic 
growth—and the general impression was that the opposition was somewhat 
on the defensive. Heartened by his own growing popularity, Prime Minister 
Ikeda boasted that in the coming elections his party would break the record 
of 303 seats in the Lower House set by the Inukai Cabinet in the general election 
28 years previously. 

Just then, however, a tragic incident took the nation by surprise. On 
October 12, only twelve days before the dissolution of the Lower House, 
Chairman Asanuma of the Socialist Party was stabbed to death by a fanatically 
rightist 17-year-old boy as he was speaking at a public meeting held by the 
heads of the three major parties in Tokyo. The assassination of politicians 
was not so uncommon in prewar Japan, but even then it was unheard of for 
the head of the chief opposition party to be stabbed to death at a public 
meeting attended by the Prime Minister himself. 

Deprived of its leader, the Socialist Party promptly declared that it 
would fight the election “over Asanuma’s dead body.” It appealed to the 
people for support, claiming that the recent resurgence of the right wing was 
made possible by funds supplied by the Liberal-Democratic Party, and by the 
latter’s sabotaging of measures to counteract right-wing terrorism. Though the 
Ikeda Government had, of course, no hand in the action taken by one rightist 
youth, it nevertheless could not escape responsibility as the government of 
the country for the failure in public security precautions. To gloss over the 
question of responsibility would be to draw down the wrath of the public on 
its head, which would in turn directly diminish the Liberal-Democratic vote 
at the coming polls. Prime Minister Ikeda, thus, promptly had Yamazaki Iwao, 
Minister of Autonomous Administration and Chairman of the National Public 
Safety Commission, accept the responsibility and resign from his post, in an 
effort to keep the incident’s effect on the general election to a minimum. 

The Asanuma assassination was not just an isolated incident. It can 
be classified alongside the stabbing of Socialist Party adviser Kawakami Jétard 
at the time of the Security Treaty upheaval, and the later stabbing of Prime 
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Minister Kishi, as another sign of the recent tendency for the right wing to 
raise its head again. The right-wing organizations which played such a large 
part in drumming up militarism in prewar Japan faded into the background 
under the strict eye of the Occupation. Since Japan regained her independence, 
however, they have increasingly been looking to the business world and to 
Conservative politicians for funds, and gradually they have been re-emerging as 
a force countering that of the left wing. Roughly speaking, postwar right- 
wing organizations can be divided into two schools: the “action” school, which 
glorifies direct action, and the “organization” school which, while carrying on 
the prewar tradition of assassination, sets out to strengthen the right-wing 
organization. The intensification of demonstrations against the Security Treaty 
from the beginning of 1960 seems to have induced in the right wing a fear, 
almost akin to a persecution complex, that a left-wing revolution was immi- 
nent, and they began to resort to direct action. 

Investigations showed that the youth who killed Mr. Asanuma had been 
influenced by the ideas of the leader of the Japan Patriotic Party (Nihon 
Aikoku-t6), a member of the “action” school, but no proof of complicity was 
forthcoming and the crime was concluded to be an uninstigated act on the 
part of the youth. With the subsequent suicide of the criminal on October 
10, investigation of the forces at work behind the Asanuma affair was to all 
intents and purposes called off. Nevertheless, the procuratorial authorities 
announced that a considerable number of the right-wing organizations’ sources 
of funds had been uncovered, and that they were prepared to make them 
known in the Diet. Whatever happens, the re-emergence of rightist forces 
trying to rationalize terrorism with talk of patriotism is witness to the con- 
tinued frailty of Japanese democracy. 


The emergency Diet session to carry out the long-due dissolution of the 
Lower House was summoned on October 17. The Government and the Liberal- 
Democratic Party came to the session with a dual approach. Fearing lest the 
Asanuma incident should adversely affect their chances in the election, they 
did everything in their power to avoid aggravating the already enraged Socialist 
Party, and agreed to almost all the Opposition’s demands that there should 
be questions and policy debates in the Diet on the question of terrorism. On 
the other hand, however, they made an all-out assault on the Socialist Party’s 
policies in the hope of getting it soundly defeated in the elections. 

The second, “tough” side of their approach, showed itself in the Prime 
Minister’s policy speech to the Diet, in which he asserted that the Socialist 
Party’s calls for neutralism “betrayed a lack of practical study of the inter- 
national environment in which Japan finds herself,” and were no more, in fact, 
than a “fantasy.” This challenge from the Prime Minister was to focus a 
spotlight on the neutrality question as one of the major issues at stake in the 
general election. 

Prior to the dissolution of the Lower House, the Liberal-Democratic 
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Party had tried to avoid touching too deeply on questions of foreign policy 
in the election campaign, in an effort to clear away any hangover from the 
Security Treaty question. The Socialist Party likewise, though maintaining as 
its slogan the “establishment of a constitutional, democratic and neutralist 
government,” judged that probing into the Security Treaty question would be 
less effective as a weapon against the Ikeda Government than it had been 
against the Kishi Government, and hesitated accordingly to make a question 
of foreign policy the major issue in the campaign. However, once Prime 
Minister Ikeda criticized the Socialist Party’s neutralist policies as a “fantasy,” 
the Socialist Party was forced to respond to the Liberal-Democratic challenge 
and to clash head-on with the Liberal-Democratic Party on foreign policy issues. 

In its handling of foreign policy issues in the campaign, the Socialist 
Party hoped to profit from the expected victory of Mr. Kennedy in the U.S. 
presidential elections. Its argument was, that a victory for Kennedy would 
mean the end of the “power diplomacy” inaugurated by the late Foster Dulles. 
The security setup in Japan, which was keyed to fit the Dulles diplomacy, 
had accordingly reached a stage when further study was necessary. 

In a television discussion among the three party heads, held at the 
initiative of the Socialist Party, approximately one-half of the time was spent 
on the pros and cons of neutralism. In this way, the question of neutralism 
was to emerge afresh as an issue in the election campaign when it entered on 
its official campaigning period. 

The makeup of the new Lower House as decided by the voting on 
November 20 is as follows: Liberal-Democrats 296, Socialists 145, Democratic 
Socialists 17, Communists 3, others 16, total 451. Compared with figures be- 
fore the election, the Liberal-Democrats gained 13, the Socialists gained 23, 
the Democratic Socialists lost 23 and the Communists gained two. Though 
the Liberal-Democratic Party's 296 seats fell short of the new record of over 
303 hoped for by Mr. Ikeda, the party could well be satisfied with its showing; 
the number of seats was not only higher than the figure gained at the last 
elections, in 1958 under the Kishi Government, but represented a new record 
for a single party in elections since the war. (With the subsequent entry into 
the Liberal-Democratic Party of successful Independent candidates, the party 
increased the number of its seats to 300.) 

The new Socialist membership, on the other hand, was considerably 
larger than had been generally expected. The Democratic Socialists, in their 
eagerly awaited first elections, suffered a dismal defeat, dropping from 40 to 
17 seats. The veritable landslide from the Democratic Socialist Party to the 
Socialist Party—the two parties losing and gaining 23 seats respectively—was 
the most outstanding feature of the whole election. Though the Communist 
Party gained two extra seats, the increase in the number of votes cast for it 


was very small, indicating that the party’s strength as a whole has remained 
about the same. 


The first thing that must be remembered about the elections is that, 
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since they were scheduled from the time the Ikeda Government first came into 
being, the candidates had plenty of time for some vigorous pre-election cam- 
paigning. Though the official campaign period is only 20 days, the latest 
campaign was referred to as the “hundred days election.” During this marathon 
campaign, a vast sum of money was spent in election funds, especially by the 
Liberal-Democratic Party in the form of contributions from the business world, 
and this played a decisive part in laying the foundations of support for the 
party’s candidates. 

The theory, popular at the time, that the man with ¥20 million would 
win but the one with ¥10 million lose seems not altogether to have been an 
exaggeration. Thanks to the “fertilizer” thus spread so liberally on the already 
existing sites, 267 or 90% of the 296 Liberal-Democratic candidates elected 
were Diet members in the previous or earlier Diets, and it was difficult for 
newcomers to make much headway. The election funds used by the Socialist 
Party and other progressive parties were incomparably smaller than those of 
the Liberal-Democratic Party, but even so, it is probably safe to say that in 
practice they exceeded the legally determined sum (a nationwide average of 
¥810,000 per candidate). 

Even more than in the past, the election relied on the power of money, 
and it is impossible to conclude that a very lively use was made of the 
“considered” vote. Add to this fact the sharp increase of 23 in the number 
of Socialist Party members elected, and it is clearly dangerous to assume that 
the election results were a sign of positive and unqualified support for the 
Liberal-Democratic Party. There is no way of telling for sure whether the 
reason for the Socialist gains lay in public sympathy over the Asanuma affair, 
in a favorable response to the call for neutrality, or in the skillful tactics em- 
ployed by Soéhy6é (the General Council of Japanese Labor Unions) in increasing 
the organized vote. It can be surmised, however, that the Asanuma affair 
worked considerably to the party’s advantage, and that on top of this there was 
at least a certain degree of support for its neutralist theories. 

As has been seen, the prevailing atmosphere in the recent elections was 
one of “the mixture as before.” This does not mean, however, that the 
“considered” vote was entirely non-existent. If one analyzes further, this vote 
would seem to have been attracted to the party that in some way succeeded 
in creating a clear-cut impression on the public, be it through Mr. Ikeda’s new 
policies, the personal appeal he created by his tactful approach, the untimely 
death of the Socialist Party leader, or the Socialist Party’s call for neutralism. 
The Democratic Socialist Party had not yet had time to develop its organiza- 
tion down to the grass roots. This, combined with its bystanding attitude in 
the Security Treaty controversy and its failure to offer the voter anything more 
arresting and concrete than perfectly unexceptionable slogans such as “safe- 
guarding parliamentary government” and “an independent, self-determining 
foreign policy,” were probably the causes of its resounding failure to capture 
the “considered” vote. 
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As a result of the elections, the Ikeda, Kishi and Sat6 factions within 
the Liberal-Democratic Party all increased their strengths to a greater or lesser 
degree. The joint leadership of the party by the three factions is thus unlikely 
to be shaken, nor will there be much likelihood for some time of further 
attempts at forming a second conservative party such as was made in August 
by the Kéno faction (which also showed minor gains). The Ikeda Government, 
in short, looks like remaining settled in power for some time to come. How- 
ever, should the Liberal-Democratic Party rest on its laurels without giving 
the causes of the Socialist gains careful study; or should the Socialists over- 
emphasize their gains and forget the impoverished state of their party—which 
only allowed them to put up 186 candidates for a total of 467 Lower House 
seats—then there may well be another clash disastrous to the health of Japa- 
nese politics. The danger of just such a development is, in fact, not entirely 
negligible. 


ECONOMIC : 


Doubling the National Income 


HE extent of the expansion in Japan’s economy since the war is without 
T parallel in any country of the world. Particularly startling has been 
the rate of economic growth since 1957, which far exceeded the 5.6% 
per annum envisaged by the Government's long-range economic plan for that 
period. The Ikeda Cabinet, formed in the summer of 1960, has publicly 
promised an annual rate of growth of 9% per annum for the next three years. 
Again, the National Economic Council, which is a government advisory organ, 
has made public a plan which envisages a rate of growth of 7.2% per annum 
for the next ten years. This plan foresees a rate of growth slightly lower than 
that promised by the Ikeda Cabinet, but still generally supports the view that, 
in effect, the scale of Japan’s national economy will be doubled in about ten 
years. Both of these plans also forecast a doubling of national income in the 
same period and thus promise continuing prosperity for the economy of Japan. 
The Cabinet’s forecast of the rate of economic growth does not precisely 
agree with the National Economic Council’s “Doubling of National Income 
Plan” but, during 1961, the Government will no doubt produce its own official 
long-range economic plan which will be based on that of the Economic Council. 
At the present moment, such economic forecasts as these are being discussed 
vigorously in political, economic and academic circles; never, probably, has the 
problem of the rate of economic growth been debated with such enthusiasm 
and so widely. 
From 1947 to 1952 the annual rate of growth in Japan’s economy was 
11.5%, while from 1953 to 1959 the still extremely high rate of 8.3% was 
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maintained. No doubt the high rate of economic growth achieved since the 
war owes much to the special circumstances of recovery and reconstruction 
after the devastation of the war; on the other hand, the fact that, fifteen years 
after the war, 1959 produced a rate of growth of no less than 17%, with 
approximately 10% forecast for 1960, argues for an economy by now strongly 
rooted and with a high growth potential. 

In spite of such high rates of economic growth a balance has been main- 
tained between savings and investment, and prices have remained more or 
less stable; thus, between 1956 and 1959 the rise in the level of prices amounted 
to a mere 0.6%, and this stability of prices continued in 1960. A high rate of 
economic expansion is too often accompanied by a deficit in international 
payments; here again, Japan’s exchange and gold reserves have increased each 
year until at the present time they total more than $1,600 million. 

During this period, the industrial structure of Japan, thanks in particular 
to the expansion of the heavy and chemical industries, has been modernized 
with a degree of rapidity far exceeding that foreseen by the planners. Con- 
comitantly, capital investment has maintained a high level, in parallel with 
advances in the technological field. In this way, the economy of Japan is 
graduating from the stage of postwar recovery to a new stage of economic 
development. 

One of the factors behind this change is technological advance and 
modernization. Particularly since 1956 technological advances have strength- 
ened the industrial constitution of Japan and produced a remarkable in- 
crease in her economic strength. These technological advances have not been 
confined to large-scale industry; they have been shared by medium- and small- 
scale secondary industries and, through increases in national income and im- 
provement in the standard of living, are making a significant contribution to 
the livelihood of the nation. 

A second factor concerns changes in population structure and in the 
rate of population increase. In the past, overpopulation and consequently 
low wages have been regarded as the unenviable destiny of modern Japan. 
But, if present expectations of a doubling of national income are realized, 
then the chances are, rather, that Japan will experience a shortage of labor. 
In recent years Japan has entered the condition of low birth rates, low death 
rates, which is a feature of the advanced economies of Europe and America. 
Thus, the total population of Japan is being stabilized at a figure not far above 
that of before the war. On the other hand, the position is somewhat different 
with the fifteen-plus age group which represents the recurring addition to the 
productive labor force. Reflecting the “baby boom” of immediately after 
the war, the increase in the productive labor force in the first half of the 
period covered by the ten-year plan will be in the region of 1,500,000-1,800,000 
per annum; from 1965, however, the situation will begin to change and ad- 
ditions to the labor force will decrease drastically in size. Thus, in the early 
half of the period, there will be some unemployed, and some influence of 
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the pressure of population, whereas in the second half it is anticipated that 
there will be a real shortage of youthful labor. 

A third factor affecting the present stage and immediate future of 
Japan’s economic development is the changes in her international environ- 
ment. Over the last ten years, world trade has increased at the remarkably 
high rate of 6.2% per annum; moreover, the planners believe that it is reason- 
able to expect an annual rate of increase of 4.5% for the next ten years. In 
addition, it is foreseen that there will be an “improvement” in East-West trad- 
ing relations and that Japan’s trade with the countries of the Communist 
bloc will adopt a more normal pattern. 

The following table describes the scale of the Japanese economy, ten 
years hence, which is visualized by the “Doubling the National Income” plans. 


JAPAN’S ECONOMY TEN YEARS HENCE 





Item Base Year (A) Target Year (B) B/A % 
(Average 1956-58) (1970) 
Total Population 91,110,000 102,220,000 112.2 
Population over 15 years old 62,170,000 79,020,000 127.1 
National Product (@ 1958 prices) ¥9,743,700 mil. 26,000,000 mil. 266.8 
National Income (@ 1958 prices) ¥7,993,600 mil. ¥21,323,200 mil. 266.8 
Per Capita Income (@ 1958 prices) ¥87,736 208,601 237.8 
Personal Expenditure (@ 1958 prices) ¥5,797,000 mil. ¥15,116,600 mil. 260.7 
Per Capita Expenditure (@ 1958 prices) 63,636 ‘'T147,883 232.4 
National Capital Formation (@ 1958 prices) ¥2,947,000 mil. '¥8,283,200 mil. 281.1 
Index of Mining & Manufacture 
Production 100.0 431.7 431.7 
Index of Agriculture, Forestries and 
Fisheries Production 100.0 144.1 144.1 
Employed Population 41,540,000 48,690,000 117.2 
Employers 19,240,000 $2,350,000 168.1 
Internal Transportation (Million ton/kilos) 97,500 (in 1958) 217,300 222.9 
Internal Passenger Transportation 
(million passenger kilos) 210,900 (in 1958) 508,200 241.0 
Energy Demand (terms 1,000 tons coal) 131,815 Cin 1959) 302,760 230.0 
Exports (million dollars) 2,687 8,485 315.8 
Exports (based on customs returns) (million dollars) 2,701 9,320 345.1 
Imports (million dollars) 2,549 8,080 317.0 


Imports (based on customs returns) (million dollars) 3,126 9,891 316.4 











In 1970, the target year of this long-range plan, the national income is 
expected to total 21,300,000 million yen and per capita income to reach the 
equivalent of 579 dollars; thus, after ten years, the economic level of Japan 
is expected to be slightly below the present level in Western Europe. 

Next, the so-called “Income Doubling Plan” envisages certain changes 
in the contributions to the National Income of the various industries. Primary 
industries are expected to expand at the rate of 2.8%, which is low compared 
with the rates of expansion seen for secondary (9%) and tertiary (8.2%) in- 
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dustries, while public transport and communications are expected to grow at 
the rate of 8.8%. During the period of the plan, therefore, the contribution 
of primary industry will fall steeply from 18.8% to 10.1%, while that of 
secondary industry increases from 33.3% to 38.6%. Thus the central factor of 
Japan’s future economic expansion will lie in the growth of the secondary 
industries. 

Turning to international payments, the plan foresees for 1970 a favor- 
able balance of 200 million dollars; if this result is to be realized, then the 
balance of trade will have to produce a surplus of 410 million dollars. This 
will necessitate an improvement in the composition of Japan’s trade and in 
her industrial structure, together with increases in productivity and a vigorous 
promotion of exports such as will secure for Japan an export trade valued 
at 8,490 million dollars per annum (settlements basis). If this export objective 
is not reached, then it will be impossible to pay the expected 8,080 million 
dollars for the import of the raw materials and capital equipment which will 
be required if the planned degree of reinforcement of the industrial structure 
is to be realized—and this latter is one of the fundamentals of the so-called 
“Income Doubling Plan.” Success or failure in the export field, thus, will 
determine the fate of the plan as a whole. 


The plan’s targets in the field of International Payments are shown 
below. 


INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS (SETTLEMENTS BASIS) 


(Unit: one million dollars) 


1. Current Account. 2. Capital Account. 

Trading Account 1959 1970 Long-Term Capital Account 
Exports 3,430 8,490 Receipts 130 540 
Imports 3,270 8,080 Payments 160 590 
Balance +160 +410 Balance —30 —50 

Invisible Account Short-Term Capital Account 
Receipts 650 1,310 Receipts +180 +70 
Payments 610 1,540 Balance on 
Balance +40 —230 Capital Account +150 +20 
Balance on Current 3. Balance of Payments +350 +200 

Account +200 +180 


As is fully evident from the above table, the key to the success of long- 
range plans for Japan’s economic growth lies in developments in her overseas 
trade. Since Japan’s economy is to no insignificant extent influenced by 
economic developments outside Japan, changes due to external and internal 
factors will be unavoidable during the period of the plan. Nevertheless, it 
is expected that for several years hence the influence of the momentum built 
up during the last few years will be strongly felt. Similarly, there may be a 
temporary slackening of the rate of growth from time to time, reflecting 
fluctuations in the level of stocks, but the basic fact must not be lost sight of, 
that at the moment there are many factors which favor the continuation of a 
high rate of economic growth. One of there is that the very constitution of 
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Japan’s economy to some extent provides a precondition for a modernization 
of the economy. Another is that the ready supply of labor appropriate to a 
high rate of capital investment can be expected for several years to come. While 
it is indisputable that there has, up to the present, been a narrowing of the gap 
between the level of technical knowledge in Japanese industry and that of the 
advanced countries, nevertheless a difference still persists and there remains 
room for further introduction of new techniques from abroad. 

Naturally, it cannot be said that there are absolutely no problems in 
maintaining such a high rate of economic growth over what is, after all, a long 
period of time. The Government, however, firmly intends to place its faith 
entirely in private enterprise, and in the inventiveness and industry of the 
individual, and will not adopt measures of direct control unless absolutely 
unavoidable. It is, furthermore, the intention to avoid paternalistic policies 
toward individual industries. Thus, the physical controls and foreign exchange 
control seen in the past will gradually disappear, to be replaced by indirect 
controls based on fiscal and monetary policies and other measures to encourage 
private industry. Probably this latter aspect is the most interesting and sig- 
nificant feature of present long-range economic policy in Japan. 


SOCIAL: 


Crime on the Increase 


RIME is on the increase in Japan recently, despite the improvement in 
C the country’s economic situation and the recovery of social order in 

general since 1955. 

Taking the crime rate in 1936 (persons convicted on first hearing among 
legally responsible members of the population) as 100, the index for all criminal 
offenses excluding simple gambling was 260.2 in 1956, 267.2 in 1957, and 271.8 
in 1958. As these figures show, crime increased steadily over these years to 
very nearly three times the prewar rate. Simple gambling punished by fines 
is omitted from these figures, since the Government's policy toward gambling 
and betting has changed. Before the war, betting on horse races was the only 
form of betting allowed. Since the war, however, ideas about gambling and 
the like have become less strict; cycle, motorbike and motorboat racing are all 
permitted now, and lottery tickets are sold by official bodies. There has been 
a sharp increase in the number of arrests for gambling also, so that it is better 
to omit such offenses from any comparison of crime before and after the war. 

During the chaotic postwar years (1945-1948) and the subsequent period 
of recovery (1949-1954) a large number of crimes were committed because of 
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poverty and the difficulty of making a living. In the years 1956-1958 such crimes 
decreased, as might be expected. Theft, however, has not decreased, while 
crimes of violence such as forcible indecency, rape, injury, assault, intimidation 
and robbery with violence have shown a marked increase. In 1957 and 
1958 the number of cases of rape was about five times, of injury four times, 
of assault 80 times and of intimidation and robbery with violence three times 
the prewar figure. Compared with 1957, the number of “intellectual” offenses 
such as fraud, embezzlement, misappropriation and forgery decreased in 1958, 
but crimes of violence increased, while in 1959 they either increased further 
or at least maintained the same level as in 1958. 

The total number of criminal offenses in 1958 was 1,440,259. The most 
common crime was theft (68.8%), followed by fraud (6.8%) and injury (5.1%). 
Assault accounted for 3.2%, intimidation for 2.7%, embezzlement for 1.8%, 
rape for 0.42% and robbery with violence for 0.38% of the total. In terms 
of the number of offenses, thus, a large proportion of all crime was aimed 
at material profit. 

It is not so easy to determine the causes of the crime. In a population 
expanding year by year there inevitably occur a percentage of social misfits, 
and as human relationships grew more and more complex individuals occur 
who are incapable of making the necessary adjustments. New comforts in 
life, too, provide new incentives to crime. All these possible factors apply 
in Japan today as elsewhere. However, in Japan’s case, special consideration 
must be given the question of why, unlike in other countries, the crime rate 
should be going up so much at a time when the economy is on the upgrade. 

One reason is that though, generally speaking, economic conditions are 
improving, conditions are not improving for those in the lowest income bracket. 
The totally unemployed are said to number 600,000; the figure for latent un- 
employment is six million. In Japan, again, there is wide gap between the 
income of workers in major and minor enterprises, a gap which gets still larger 
as the level of industrialization is stepped up. It is true on the other hand, 
however, that for all their deficiencies welfare measures such as unemployment 
relief, poor relief and medical care are more developed than before the war, 
and that the food and clothing—though not the housing—situation has also 
improved. The decrease since 1955 in crimes due to poverty or the difficulty 
of making a living can safely be attributed to the improvement in the economic 
situation. Why then, one may wonder, has crime increased? 

During the chaos following Japan’s defeat in World War II there devel- 
oped, partly in reaction against wartime restrictions, a taste for frivolous 
pleasure that persisted throughout the period of recovery also. As the economic 
situation improved, interest in the more healthy or artistic pursuits also revived, 
but alongside it the general hankering after the less healthy forms of satisfac- 
tion persisted obstinately, and increasing economic prosperity saw the 
establishment of more and more amusement facilities to meet the demand. 
Add to this the weakening of the old morality, the absence of any new standards 
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to take its place, and the inability of religion to afford any new inspiration, 
and one can begin to understand why crime should increase despite the im- 
provement in the economic situation. 

After defeat in a war, an abnormal rise in the number of first offenders 
is usual; then, gradually, the situation recovers, crime decreases, and normality 
is restored. From 1952 on in Japan, however, the proportion of previous of- 
fenders came to exceed that of first offenders, and since then has increased 
steadily. The number of repeated offenders recently is twice that before the 
war, and 12% or 13% of them have been punished four times or more. Of 
persons sent to jail in 1958, 19,745 (48%) were first offenders and 26,647 (57%) 
repeated offenders. If this trend continues, the nature of the crimes committed 
cannot fail to become more serious. 

A survey of young delinquents in reformatories at the end of 1959 showed 
that one-quarter of them were mentally abnormal in some way or other. It 
is always difficult to determine precisely the percentage of criminals who are 
abnormal mentally, but it is a fact that the rate of mental illness in society 
has been increasing since the war, and the number of such cases among juvenile 
delinquents in reformatories suggests that this is helping to increase the crime 
rate also. 

Another conspicuous feature of postwar crime is the increase, compared 
with prewar days, in crimes such as theft, robbery, rape, and intimidation 
among young people between the ages of fourteen and twenty. Most teen-age 
crime is due not to poverty but to the desire for more spending money or 
for more extravagant pleasures. Some such young people say that the increase 
in wages brought by national prosperity taught them to drink and to go around 
with the opposite sex, and that this led to a desire for still more money and 
so to crime. The increase in amusement facilities and the prevalence of films, 
magazines, television programs and other forms of entertainment with a pro- 
vocatively frank treatment of sex stimulate the curiosity of young people. They 
are drawn toward the gangs of hoodlums with which society is infested, while 
the bloodthirsty stories abounding in violence that are so common in magazines 
and on the radio and television are a constant temptation to energetic youth. 
Boys and girls nowadays reach physical maturity sooner than before the war 
and their physical and spiritual development get out of step. There has even 
been a case of fourteen-year-old boys forming a gang to commit robbery and 
rape. 

Such an environment serves as a hotbed for juvenile crime. In the 
same way as adults, many young people today are spiritually sick, sick from 
the frustration of desires constantly fanned but never fulfilled and from the 
sense of solitude induced by the postwar collapse of the old system of human 
relationships. What is worse, in the case of young people, their parents are 
more often than not so perplexed and lacking in confidence in face of the 
task of educating their children for the new age that they let them do as they 
please, unable to guide them away from the evil influences about them. Some 
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of them, even, seem to harbor the illusion that to let their children do as they 
please merely shows a proper respect for freedom. 

The number of young people over fourteen arrested in 1958 for criminal 
offenses was 124,379, or 11.1 persons for every 1,000 of the population between 
fourteen and twenty. The percentage of all crimes accounted for by criminal 
offenses by minors, which in 1941 was 13.1%, had risen to 22.8% in 1958, an 
abnormally high figure when one considers that the population between four- 
teen and twenty years of age accounts for only 17.1% of the total legally 
responsible population. In other words, the incidence of crime is considerably 
higher among the teen-age population than among adults. 

Statistics giving figures for the various crimes committed by teen-agers 
show that crimes involving violence, such as rape, assault, injury, intimidation 
and murder are most common. What is particularly startling is that 54% of 
all cases of rape in the country are committed by boys between the ages of 
fourteen and twenty. Moreover, cases of rape by boys of fourteen or fifteen 
increased by two and a half times in the five-year period from 1954 to 1958. 

Juvenile crime of this kind is the most serious question facing those 
responsible for combating crime in Japan. In 1948, policies were drawn up 
for the guidance, protection and reform of this type of wayward youth, and 
a “Juvenile Law” was promulgated with the aim of carrying these policies 
into effect. Under its provisions, police officers specializing in juvenile 
crime are stationed in every police station, and there are public procurators 
dealing with such cases in every district procurator’s office. Young persons 
arrested for criminal offenses are either sent to a Family Court to be tried or 
are sent to a Juvenile Classification Office where their characters are investi- 
gated scientifically before they are sent to reformatories or juvenile prisons. 

Juvenile delinquents who are under fourteen, or who are not bad enough 
to be tried in the Family Courts, are sent to the Child Consultation Centers 
or juvenile Correction Institutes set up under the Child Welfare Law. There 
are also “protection and surveillance stations” in every district, where ordinary 
citizens called “protection officers” give their service free in collaboration with 
the local anti-crime, women’s and young people’s associations. Cooperating 
with them most effectively in their work are the members of the “Big Brothers 
and Sisters” organization. These are young people, members of a social service 
organization, who try to become friends with juvenile delinquents and to lead 
them into better paths. The movement was brought to Japan from America in 
1946; started by students at Kyoto University, it gradually spread throughout 
the country, and by 1958 the total membership had reached 8,261. With the 
support of the Ministry of Justice, the movement has now been unified into 
a “Japan Big Brothers and Sisters League,” which is subdivided into eight 
“blocks.” The establishment of a set of moral values is of course the basic 
requirement for combating any crime, whether in young people or in adults, 
but the need to supply some form of spiritual prop is particularly vital in the 
case of juvenile delinquency. 
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Disarmament and the Great Powers 


An Appeal From a Small Nation 


Nishi Haruhiko 


T the time the meetings of the Subcommittee of the United Nations 
Disarmament Commission were being held in London in 1957, Mr. 
Harold Stassen, who headed the United States delegation, told the wiiter: 
“Eleven years have already passed since the problem of disarmament 

was first taken up by the United Nations. But even today there ix not a 
single item on which agreement has been reached. This is a mosi deplorable 
fact. At the current meetings, I hope to make every effort, while working 
for the conclusion of an agreement, to ascertain the views of the Soviet Union 
from all angles.” 

I expressed to him my sincere wishes for the success of the meetings. 

However, today, three years since that time, we still do not know when 
the world will see disarmament become a reality. In fact, there are signs 
which lead one to doubt whether the great Powers, especially the United 
States and the Soviet Union, really desire disarmament at all. 

People throughout the world, viewing the series of unfortunate events 
which occurred during 1960, are bewailing the deterioration of East-West 
relations. Even during the existing stalemate in the disarmament talks, the 
great Powers are continuing their race for the production of new weapons. It 
has naturally given rise to grave doubts and fears as to how this fact can be 
reconciled with the proposition that “since a nuclear war will mean the 
destruction of mankind, an all-out war will not occur in the future.” 

It is no exaggeration, therefore, to say that thinking peoples everywhere 
have come to feel that the recovery of world peace is almost hopeless and 
that they can no longer merely remain bystanders in heated disputes and 
clashes such as occurred last year between the great Powers, in particular the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 
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In this sense, it can be said that the resolution calling for a meeting 
between President Eisenhower and Premier Khrushchev, proposed at the United 
Nations General Assembly on September 30 by the leaders of Ghana, India, 
Indonesia, the United Arab Republic and Yugoslavia, leaving aside for the 
moment the practical possibility of such a meeting being held, frankly expressed 
this feeling of anxiety existing among the peoples of the world. 

I believe that Indian Prime Minister Nehru’s remarks during the debates 
in the United Nations on this resolution have struck a responsive chord in 
the hearts of hundreds of millions of people who are seriously concerned over 
the existing realities in the world situation: 

“When we suggested that these two distinguished heads of great States 
should renew contacts, it was not with an idea that they should discuss the 
affairs of the world and finalize them... .Most of the people sitting here have 
nothing to disarm, or practically nothing, although we are greatly interested 
in the disarmament of others so that war may not break out and destroy the 
world....There is passion in this draft resolution. It is not a question of 
words. The Prime Minister of Australia said—and I was happy to hear it— 
that he prayed daily for the avoidance of armed conflict. I earnestly hope 
that his prayers will have effect, and that all our prayers will have effect. 
But even prayers require some action, and we meet here not merely to pray— 
although prayer is good—but for action, to give a lead to the world, to induce 
people, to request people, to urge people to act in a particular way, and 
sometimes to push people to act in a particular way. That is the only thing 
we can do.” 

The East-West summit talks, which nations of the world counted on last 
year to produce favorable results, were broken off before they were even 
started, in the midst of a series of unfortunate events such as the United 
States U-2 spy plane incident. Following this came the heated verbal clashes 
between the United States and the Soviet Union over Cuba, the Congo problem 
and the disarmament question, creating a gloomy picture of dark clouds hang- 
ing over the world. It is regrettable that the two Powers which hold the key 
to world peace should repeatedly engage in such disputes. However the great 
Powers may feel that they are free to behave as it suits themselves, they must 
not forget that the peoples of many countries of the world, especially of the 
smaller countries, are living in constant fear that the calamities of war will 
fall upon them. If they ignore this fact, all the material aid and goodwill 
extended by them to these small countries will have been in vain. 

What, then, is the reason for the continuing stalemate in the disarma- 
ment negotiations? The basic reason, of course, is the mutual distrust existing 
between the East and West. Under conditions of mutual distrust, no disarma- 
ment agreements can do without the provisions for control and inspection 
necessary for safeguarding against possible violation of such agreements. It is 
for this reason that the West has consistently placed great importance on 
“effective international control” as a condition for any disarmament measures. 
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However, the Soviet Union has not shown so much eagerness in the discussion 
of control measures, as it has in the past when it proposed disarmament 
measures with a wider popular appeal such as the immediate and unconditional 
suspension of nuclear tests, the declaration of a ban on the use of nuclear 
weapons, and a 15% reduction in all military budgets. As a result, it has 
seemed to the West that the Soviet Union aimed at “disarmament without 
control.” 

Hence, a wide divergence of views still exists as to how to approach 
the common objective of general and complete disarmament which was agreed 
on unanimously by all members of the United Nations at the 14th session of 
the General Assembly in 1959. In general terms, while the West calls for step- 
by-step disarmament measures under effective controls, the Soviet Union insists 
on total disarmament within four years or so, under a single treaty. On the 
other hand, viewed from the Soviet side, it appeared that the West, and the 
United States in particular, was more interested in reaching an agreement on 
such measures as aerial inspection over United States and Soviet territory in 
order to prevent surprise attacks than in concrete disarmament measures: that 
the principal objective of the West was in other words, “control without 
disarmament.” What was worse, after the U-2 spy plane incident on May 
last year, not only did the United States not express its regrets, but it publicly 
announced (though it later repudiated the announcement) that such flights 
would be continued in order to counteract the policy of secrecy of the 
Soviet Union. Most probably the Soviet side feared, thus, that the United 
States was seeking to enforce aerial inspection unilaterally against the Soviet 
Union prior to the conclusion of an inspection agreement, and perhaps even that 
the Soviet Union might be subjected to a surprise attack by the United States. 
The writer is inclined to believe that this fear was a major factor in the 
breaking off of the East-West talks and the ten-nation disarmament conference. 
The Soviet Union declared that the violation of Soviet air space by the U-2 
plane was an act of aggression by the United States. While there might be 
some question as to the appropriateness of such a term, it is only natural that 
any country, placed in a similar situation, should entertain suspicion and fears 
as did the Soviet Union. 

There are only a few instances in the history of the world where agree- 
ments on disarmament were concluded among major Powers. These were 
the Rush-Bagot Agreement concluded in 1817 between the United States and 
Canada; the Washington Treaty for the Limitation of Naval Armaments 
(capital ships) concluded in 1922 among the United States, Britain, Japan, 
France and Italy; and the London Agreement for the Limitation of Cruisers, 
Destroyers and Submarines concluded in 1930 among the United States, Britain 
and Japan. In all other instances, it has been the rule in history that the 
Powers first engaged in the expansion of armaments, then, during the course 
of the armaments race or when the race had reached its peak, resorted to war. 

A glance at past history, therefore, clearly reveals the difficulty of achiev- 
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ing a disarmament treaty. I cannot forget the brilliant achievement of United 
States Secretary of State Charles E. Hughes at the Washington Conference. He 
startled the world by proposing, at the outset of the conference, a maximum 
total tonnage of capital ships which the United States, Britain and Japan 
should be permitted to possess, on a 5:5:3 ratio, and declaring that the United 
States itself would, for this purpose, voluntarily scrap thirty battleships, total- 
ing 610,000 tons, which were then under construction. In this way, he appealed 
to the strength of post-World War I world opinion for “no more war” and 
succeeded in bringing about the conclusion of a treaty along the general lines 
of his proposal. Japan, which was in the position of a comparatively weak 
nation, had considerable difficulty in accepting the ratio, but be that as it 
may, the treaty was successfully concluded, and for thirteen years from that 
time it prevented a race for the construction of battleships and contributed 
to the maintenance of world peace. This was because, at the time of the 
conclusion of this treaty, there was mutual trust and confidence among the 
United States, Britain and Japan. 

Today, however, such relations of mutual trust do not exist between 
the Western Powers and the Soviet Union. 

What is the reason for this lack of trust in the Soviet Union? The 
fundamental causes lie in the doctrine of world revolution through Soviet 
communism and the frequent violations by the Soviet Union of non-aggression 
pacts and other international treaties. 

Even after the achievement of general and complete disarmament, how 
can the fear be removed that the Soviet Union might still aim, through peaceful 
infiltration, at a Communist revolution? Though Premier Khrushchev has 
recently been advocating peaceful co-existence, he never forgets to add that the 
Soviet Union will win out in competition with the West. This has given rise 
to speculation as to whether it is intended as a piece of self-justification before 
the peoples of the Communist bloc countries or whether it might mean peaceful 
infiltration following disarmament. 

However, where this problem is concerned, there exist various methods 
of maintaining peace and security through the United Nations. The Western 
proposal, made at the disarmament talks in 1959, to establish a United Nations 
police force parallel with disarmament seems clearly to show the West's inten- 
tion to deal with this problem. Disarmament is the art of making a person 
remove his coat not by blasts of cold wind but by the warmth of the sun, to 
draw a parallel from Aesop's fables. Peace as the result of disarmament is far 
more desirable than constant quarrels without disarmament. 

It is a well-known fact that, compared with other nations, the Soviet 
Union has often unilaterally abrogated treaties and agreements prior to their 
expiration. Some refer to this as the “Byzantine-type” foreign policy of the 
Soviet Union. In Japan also, there are many who feel that no treaty with 
the Soviet Union can be depended upon, since it violated the Japan-Soviet 
Neutrality Treaty and made war against Japan. However, on the basis of 
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my own experience, I do not think that the Soviet Union always scraps treaties 
without reason. Viewed historically, the treaties abrogated by the Soviet Union 
prior to the expiration of their terms were mostly ones which possessed political 
significance. In most cases serious violations of treaty obligations had been 
committed, in the Soviet view, by the other party to the treaty, or a major 
change had occurred in the general situation after the conclusion of the treaty 
and the balance of power between the contracting countries greatly altered. 

About the time the eight-year term of the Japan-Soviet Fishery Conven- 
tion, concluded in 1928 (based on the Portsmouth Peace Treaty ending the 
Russo-Japanese War), was to expire, the Soviet Union refused to sign the draft 
of a revised fishery convention because of the conclusion of the Japan-German 
Anti-Comintern Pact. In practice, however, the original convention was ex- 
tended for a year at a time under a provisional agreement, and the 1928 con- 
vention remained in force for 15 years up to 1943. 

From the time of the outbreak of the Pacific War, the Japanese Govern- 
ment had expected that, should Japan’s capacity to wage war sharply decline, 
the Soviet Union would in all probability abrogate the Japan-Soviet Neutrality 
Treaty and invade Manchuria and other areas. Moreover, not only was Japan's 
defeat already a foregone conclusion when the Soviet Union broke the treaty 
and declared war against Japan in 1945, but the United States had asked the 
Soviet Union to enter the war. 

In treaty negotiations with the Soviet Union, the free nations must be 
prepared not only to strictly observe their obligations under treaties with that 
country but constantly guard against any disruption in the balance of power 
with the Soviet Union, once the treaties have been concluded. So long as 
they have the determination to do so, I believe there is no need for them to 
hesitate to conclude a treaty, even one on disarmament, with the Soviet Union. 
Furthermore, I believe such a determination, or such a mental attitude to the 
Russians, to be of vital importance from the standpoint of bringing about a 
better world peace. To stress too far the lack of mutual trust and confidence 
leads one to doubt the wisdom of concluding a treaty on disarmament in the 
first place, since such a treaty itself must rely on a basis of mutual trust and 
confidence. Should the great Powers still feel not justified in concluding a 
treaty with the Soviet Union, it would be better for them to state clearly their 
reasons and break off the disarmament negotiations. Otherwise, it will only 
mean needlessly prolonging negotiations with no prospects of success and 
deceiving the world by the pretense at negotiation. 

The negotiations for the purchase of the Chinese Eastern Railway in 
1935 may be of some interest as an example of Soviet tactics in negotiation. 
In April, 1933, soon after the emergence of Manchukuo as a nation, the Soviet 
Government proposed the sale of this railway, which extended over 1,738 kilo- 
meters in Northern Manchuria. Negotiations were initiated, with Manchukuo 
as the purchaser and the Japanese Government acting as the mediator. The 
writer took part in these negotiations as an observer for the Japanese Govern- 
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ment. In Japan at that time, there were those who expressed strong opposition 
to the negotiations, claiming that the Soviet Union had no intention of selling, 
but was merely seeking to prolong the negotiations in order to gain time to 
strengthen its military preparations in the Far East, and that the railway would 
soon fall into Japan’s hands by force at any rate. From the outset, however, 
the Japanese Government believed that the Soviet Union had the intention of 
selling the railway, and made patient efforts to successfully conclude the 
negotiations. © A 

In the negotiations, the Soviet Union proposed 250 million gold rubles 
(one gold ruble equivalent to 1.04 yen) as the selling price, while Manchukuo, 
anticipating the fabulous price likely to be asked by the Soviet Union, simul- 
taneously proposed 50 million yen. As the negotiations dragged on, Manchukuo, 
under the influence of the Japanese Kwantung Army—which could hardly 
be said to be under the control of the Japanese Government—frequently con- 
ducted obstructionist tactics against the normal operation of the railway with 
the hope of bringing about a reduction in the selling price. The Soviet Union 
reacted by directing vehement propaganda at the rest of the world, claiming 
that this was a conspiracy to seize the Chinese Eastern Railway by force, and 
on occasions it suspended the negotiations for long periods of time. 

It was on November 16, 1933, that the United States recognized the 
Soviet Union. This occurred just at a time when Chinese Eastern Railway 
negotiations were suspended (October 8 to January 8 of the following year). 
The words “we do not believe in intervention” inserted abruptly in the state- 
ment by the United States Government announcing the recognition were im- 
pressive and seemed to be couched in criticism of Manchukuo’s obstruc- 
tionist acts against the railway. Yet, even despite the apparent advantage this 
gave to the Soviet side, an agreement on a transfer price of 140 million yen was 
reached after more than two years of negotiations. Thus, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment fulfilled its role as an “honest broker,” and its belief in the value of 
patient negotiation with the Soviet Union was justified. 

Even today, following the change from the Stalin era to that of Khrushchev, 
Soviet tactics would not seem to have changed substantially. I believe, there- 
fore, that the negotiations for the transfer of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
cast a ray of hope on prospects for the current disarmament talks. 

At the time, the writer welcomed the recognition of the Soviet Union 
by the United States, believing that through the opening of diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union the United States would really grasp the actualities 
of Soviet policy. Unfortunately, however, this hope has not been fully borne 
out. Joseph E. Davies, who became the second United States Ambassador to 
the Soviet Union (1936-38) following Ambassador William Bullit, perceived 
the material strength of the Soviet Union and strongly recommended to Pre- 
sident Roosevelt that the Soviet Union should be made an ally in opposing 
Hitler and Mussolini. The President evidently accepted this recommendation 
and, as a result, succeeded in winning World War II. When it came to the 
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postwar settlement, however, the Soviet Union completely betrayed the hopes 
of the United States, and contradicted the predictions of Ambassador Davies. 
The various countries overrun by Hitler were not given the expected assistance 
by the Soviet Union to enable them to revive as democratic countries, and this, 
in turn, gave rise to the cold-war age. It would seem that this was because the 
United States did not have the experience which it might have had if, e.g., its 
borders weze adjacent to the Soviet Union, and therefore lacked a deep under- 
standing of various aspects of ideology—such as the Comintern tactics and 
activities. 

In this connection, the following extracts from the concluding remarks 
in “Mission to Moscow,” a book written by Ambassador Davies (first published 
in 1941, with 13 editions by 1942), are most interesting. 

“The Russia of Lenin and Trotsky—the Russia of the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion—no longer exists. Through gradual, stern and often cruel evolution that 
government has developed into what is now a system of state socialism operating 
on capitalistic principles and steadily and irresistibly swinging to the right. 
Concessions had to be made to human nature, in order to make the experiment 
work. The present government professes to be a democracy. It is, I believe, 
sincerely devoted to peace, both for practical and ideological reasons. The 
present government further proclaims and asserts constitutional protection for 
civil and religious liberty. 

“After the war, the problem will arise of preserving or restoring for 
individualism as much private ownership and operation as is consistent with 
reasonable evolutionary progress. Then our test will come. This and the 
succeeding generation will face the problem of not losing the ship as well as 
the cargo. 

“The swing toward the left after this war will be acute. There will be 
real danger that it will be too rapid and violent. It would not surprise me 
if the experience derived as a result of the Russian revolutionary experiment 
will act as a brake upon this tendency. This laboratory in Russia must estab- 
lish in the minds of all honest, intellectual radicals the fact that safe progress 
comes only through the gradual processes of evolution. 

“The British Empire, the Americas, and Russia, along with China, are 
the great complementary powers of the earth. Their interests, their govern- 
mental ideas and purposes do not conflict. Moreover, their combined resources 
dominate the international situation in respect to manpower, potential military 
and naval strength, strategic raw materials, industrial production and reservoirs 
of accumulated wealth. These countries form a natural axis strong enough 
to defeat the Nazi-Fascist powers. They have the common purpose to thwart 
Hitler’s effort to dominate the world and impose a program of pagan utilitarian- 
ism and Nordic mastery over Christian and other ethical peoples of the earth. 
They would have a common will and purpose not only to defeat the Nazi- 
Fascist forces, but also to aid the defeated people of the aggressor nations to 
reform their own government, so that all men might live in a decent world, 
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inhabited by civilized human beings and not by denizens of a jungle whose 
only rule is that of tooth and claw.” 

Following the end of World War Hl, the United States realized the 
errors of the Yalta Agreement and came to know far better than any other 
country, through the Soviet Union’s utter disregard of the Potsdam Agreement 
and its utilization for its own ends of the vacuum existing in Korea, etc., the 
true substance of the Soviet Union’s foreign policy. The United States thus 
revised its prewar estimate of the Soviet Union and adopted a policy of con- 
tainment. But has there not been in the United States policy toward the Soviet 
Union an overstrong feeling of “once bitten, twice shy?” Recently, this fact was 
still more deeply impressed upon the writer by a reading of Sir Anthony Eden’s 
memoirs, which record the heated exchanges of views between the United States 
and Britain concerning the Indochina truce problem in 1954 and a number 
of other grave postwar events. 

Prior to the opening of important negotiations, statements and the like 
which are provocative to the other party must be avoided at all costs. Other- 
wise, a country such as the Soviet Union, which is inherently deeply suspicious, 
will inevitably seek to refute such statements, etc., and thus break the peaceful 
atmosphere required for negotiations. Before last year’s East-West summit 
talks, the leaders of the Western Powers held a series of meetings among them- 
selves at which they apparently over-emphasized the unity of the Western 
camp. It is difficult to deny that this implanted a deep impression upon the 
East that East-West talks, even if held, would prove unfruitful. Each time 
the writer sees such developments in the situation, he cannot help recalling 
actual instances during the heyday of the Japanese military when negotiations 
about to be begun by the Japanese Government were ruined by arbitrary 
announcements and the like by the military. 

If one traces the history of postwar disarmament talks, it would appear 
that whenever either the United States or the Soviet Union has enjoyed a 
superiority in nuclear weapons or their means of delivery, that particular 
country has not been so eager to reach a disarmament agreement. For example, 
when the United States had a monopoly on nuclear weapons, it proposed the 
establishment of an International Atomic Development Authority as a world- 
wide system for the control of atomic energy, in order to guarantee that nuclear 
reactors would be used only for peaceful purposes. As a condition for this, 
the Soviet Union advocated a ban on the manufacture and stockpiling of 
nuclear weapons, but the United States would not agree. Later, when the 
Soviet Union took the lead in the development of outer space by launching 
a Sputnik, the United States led in advocating a ban on the military use of 
outer space. But the Soviet Union, as a condition for accepting this, is demand- 
ing the withdrawal of foreign troops from all overseas military bases, and 
thus the matter remains unresolved. The writer recalls how, at the time of 
the Nomonhan Incident on the Manchukuo-Outer Mongolian border in 1939, 
when truce negotiations between Japan and the Soviet Union seemed about 
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to begin, the Kwantung Army suddenly demanded that the truce negotiations 
be put off for a while, apparently because the fighting seemed to be developing 
in favor of the Japanese side; yet eventually, it was after a powerful force of 
the Kwantung Army had suffered a severe defeat and the Japanese position 
had become untenable that full-dress negotiations were entered into. These 
two situations might not be analogous, but if the United States and the Soviet 
Union each continue to cling to their attitude of their own military superiority, 
one fears that disarmament will never become a reality. 

At the United Nations General Assembly in 1959, it was agreed that 
a ten-nation committee should consider the British proposal (disarmament by 
stages with no time limit), the Soviet proposal (general and complete 
disarmament within four years) and the other proposals or suggestions made 
in the Assembly, in order to work out in detail and agree upon in the shortest 
possible time measures leading toward the goal of general and complete dis- 
armament under effective international control. At the ten-nation disarma- 
ment committee meetings in Geneva in 1960, the United States delegate, speak- 
ing for the West, stated that the West had no objection to placing a time 
limit, to be agreed upon later, for each stage of disarmament. The Soviet 
Union, however, claiming that the General Assembly resolution of the previous 
year recommended general and complete disarmament, argued for the im- 
mediate signing of a treaty in line with that of the Soviet proposal, although it 
did modify its original proposal calling for disarmament within four years to 
a time limit to be agreed on by both sides. 

In this connection some observers believe that the Soviet Union con- 
sidered that the United States did not really want disarmament, which would 
paralyze its economy, and that to concentrate on a policy of advancing general 
and complete disarmament would be to the Soviet Union’s advantage from the 
propaganda point of view. Be that as it may, at last year’s United Nations 
General Assembly, Premier Khrushchev again set forth the Soviet proposal 
for general and complete disarmament. 

Such things, taken together with the fact that the United States cannot 
decide on a concrete disarmament plan until after the inauguration of the new 
President, seem to have created the impression that the Soviet Union is more 
earnest than the West with respect to disarmament. In an editorial on October 
22, the London Times commented: “Many of them (the uncommitted 
countries) also seem to believe that he (Mr. Khrushchev) had a stronger and 
clearer case than the Western Powers on disarmament.” Judging from the 
fact that The Times does not refute this view, it would appear that it recognizes 
the emergence of such views as inevitable. 

At last year’s United Nations General Assembly, Premier Khrushchev 
stated that disarmament must not cause a loss of balance in power with the 
other party; that disarmament must be placed under international controls 
corresponding to its scale and nature at each stage of disarmament; and that 
after complete abolition of armaments, an international police force should be 
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established, if necessary, for the maintenance of international peace. In doing 
so, he considerably clarified the Soviet views on the main principles of disarma- 
ment, which had not been made clear up to now. But the Soviet contention 
that the United Nations Secretariat and the Security Council, which will actually 
carry out the work of general and complete disarmament, should be reorganized 
so as to give equal representation to three groups, namely, the Communist 
countries, the countries of the West and the neutralist countries, has created 
a new problem. I believe that some judgment as to whether or not the Soviet 
Union intends to adhere to such conditions to the very end and break up the 
disarmament talks will have to be made during the final stages of the disarma- 
ment negotiations. 

From the beginning of this year, rapid strides have been made in the 
development of weapons of mass destruction and means of delivering such 
weapons utilizing outer space. The view is now being expressed that in three 
or four years’ time measures for control and inspection will become impossible, 
thereby making disarmament impossible and offering no alternative but for the 
world to enter into a “balance of terror.” 

The following is an extract from an address delivered by the then United 
States Ambassador, Henry Cabot Lodge, on August 16, 1960, before the United 
Nations Disarmament Commission: 

“Let me give one example of the dangers of delay. 

“The Allied nations have proposed an early agreement to ban the station- 
ing of weapons of mass destruction in outer space. If we do not grasp this 
opportunity now, the day is sure to come before very long when the disarma- 
ment negotiations will have passed another point of no return—just as we 
did a decade ago in the case of concealed nuclear weapons. If that happens 
in the case of outer space weapons, we will be threatened by weapons and 
vehicles which can fly deep in space, and by bombardment satellites hovering 
above us against the background of stars and planets. This is not science 
fiction. It is a technical certainty unless the nations which can launch such 
weapons soon cooperate to prevent it. 

“Once again, we seem to stand at a fork in the road. On one side is 
the road either to war or, at best, to a growing burden of ever more complex 
and powerful weapons, with all the fear and tensions and real dangers that 
such a situation implies.” 

In this connection, Foreign Minister Kosaka of Japan, in an address 
before the United Nations General Assembly on September 22, made the follow- 
ing strong statement: 

“The Japanese delegation wishes to stress the need of speeding the dis- 
armament negotiations. The frightful development of modern weapons, és- 
pecially weapons of mass destruction, and their means of delivery through 
outer space, threatens the total destruction of mankind and civilization. It 
also makes the very task of control and inspection for the reduction or aboli- 
tion of these weapons technically more and more complicated and difficult. 
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In other words, the more the development of weapons advances, the more the 
disarmament negotiations will become difficult. Should we fail in our efforts 
to push forward disarmament negotiations without delay, mankind might be 
plunged into a dire catastrophe.” 

And Indian Prime Minister Nehru’s following words before the United 
Nations General Assembly on October 2 directly express the perils facing 
mankind: 

“We live in an age of great revolutionary changes brought about by 
the advances of science and technology. Therein lies hope for the world and 
also danger of sudden death. Because of these advances the time we have 
for controlling the forces of destruction is strictly limited. If within the next 
three or four years effective disarmament is not agreed to and implemented, 
then it may be too late and all the goodwill in the world will not be able 
to stop the drift to certain disaster. We may not, therefore, delay or postpone 
the consideration of this vital problem. 

“In the context of things today, two great nations, the United States 
and the Soviet Union, hold the key to war and peace. Theirs is a great 
responsibility.” 

Such statements are indeed most surprising, in their suggestion that the 
peoples of the world still do not fully realize the fearful fact that in three or 
four years the world will enter an age in which mankind will be permanently 
exposed to the danger of destruction. If there is full recognition of this fact, 
then world opinion should censure the stalemate in the disarmament negotia- 
tions in far stronger terms than at present. 

It is of the utmost urgency, thus, that efforts be made toward general 
and complete disarmament by reopening the disarmament talks without delay 
and making, as the occasion requires, full use of the committee of technical 
experts proposed by Prime Minister Macmillan. Such talks, furthermore, 
should be held continuously, without breaks as before. The only way to verify 
whether or not the Soviet advocacy of complete and general disarmament is 
purely propaganda is for the Western side, in future negotiations, to try to 
pin down the true intentions of Soviet Union by similar methods to those 
employed by Secretary of State Hughes at the time of the Washington Con- 
ference. 

Already, valuable time has been lost through fifteen years of disarma- 
ment talks. There have been several instances where the Soviet Union has 
made concessions approaching Western proposals. Thus it would be no loss 
of face, on the contrary it would raise its prestige, for the West to make its own 
proposal containing clear-cut measures for general and complete disarmament 
to become effective within a limited space of time as indicated above. Further- 
more, smooth progress in the disarmament talks would also naturally pave the 
way for a settlement of the other important political problems which are still 
pending between the East and West. 
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The Sino-Soviet Dispute 
Notes From Lake Kawaguchi 


Obata Misao 


HE question of the alleged dispute between Communist China and the 

Soviet Union, which attracted so much international attention around 

the time of the East-West summit conference in Paris in May, 1960, 
has by no means been forgotten. On the contrary, it arouses the keenest in- 
terest among the nations of the West every time anything out of the ordinary 
occurs, since in the Western view the severely critical attitude adopted by 
Communist China in this dispute toward the question of “peaceful coexistence,” 
acted in conjunction with the U-2 affair as the major cause of Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev’s wrecking of the Paris conference. 

At the conference of heads of Communist countries held in Bucharest 
in June, 1960, this “Sino-Soviet dispute” was, it was considered, one of the 
most important problems discussed. Some observers even claimed that this 
conference was the first international conference in 33 years—ever since the 
Stalin-Trotsky dispute, in fact—to take up Communist doctrine as such as a 
subject for debate. A similar interest was shown in the Soviet Union's attitude 
toward the Peking Government's celebration in October of the Eleventh Na- 
tional Foundation Day. 

The ceremonies in the Soviet Union marking the forty-third anniversary 
of the October Revolution, for which the heads of Communist countries and 
Communist party leaders from non-Communist countries were invited to Mos- 
cow, similarly set off all kinds of speculation in the capitals of the West. In 
October in particular, speculation was rife among Western observers in Moscow 
that some showdown was looming in the Sino-Soviet dispute. It was pointed 
out as especially significant that in its joint October-November issue, published 
immediately before the Moscow conference, Red Flag, the Chinese Communist 
Party's doctrinal organ, stressed that “not a single Marx-Leninist party has 
ever called for the spreading of the revolution by means of war between nation 
and nation.” This was regarded as a sign that Communist China had come 
closer to the Soviet way of thinking on the question of the relationship between 
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revolution and war, hitherto one of the major points at issue in the alleged 
dispute. 

The same “showdown” theory had already been aired, however, just 
after the Bucharest Conference and again immediately before China’s National 
Foundation Day. It was hardly strange, thus, that the theory that the Moscow 
conference would witness such a showdown should have been treated with 
profound scepticism in Washington, London and the other capitals of West. 
I, for one, recalled on this occasion one of the points on which general agree- 
ment was reached at the Third International Conference of Sovietologists and 
Sinologists, held at Lake Kawaguchi in Yamanashi Prefecture, Japan, in Sep- 
tember, 1960, and attended by authorities on Chinese and Soviet problems 
from all over the world. The point of agreement was that the causes of the 
differences of opinion between the Soviet Union and Communist China, if not 
the differences themselves, are likely to persist despite any temporary “recon- 
ciliation.” 

This was not the first such conference held to make a specialist study 
of the Communist world. Similar conferences were held in 1946 in West 
Germany, and in 1948 in Austria. This latest conference differed from the 
others, however, in that its subject was “The Soviet Union, Communist China 
and Asia”; it set out to study from every possible angle the differences between 
the Soviet Union and Communist China, relations between the two countries, 
and the influence of these relations on the Communist world, the non-Com- 
munist world and the countries of Asia in particular. A constantly occurring 
theme, moreover, was the sharp divergence of views generally assumed to exist 
between the Soviet Union and Communist China. 

The conference lasted from September 19 to September 24; during this 
period, sessions were held every morning and afternoon and, occasionally— 
such was the enthusiasm for discussion—in the evening also. Among the 
approximately 50 persons who attended the conference throughout the whole 
or part of its course, there was an overwhelming preponderance of university 
professors, though there were also a few members of research organizations and 
persons engaged in governmental work. Most of them were experts, in their 
own specialist fields, on questions involving the Soviet Union and China. They 
came from America, Britain (including Hong Kong), France, West Germany, 
India, Pakistan, Canada, Australia, Argentina, Thailand and Japan—eleven 
countries, representing mainly the West with a sprinkling of neutralist nations. 
There was not even an observer from Formosa, an omission which was witness 
to the concern of the sponsors (the European and Asian Society) lest the con- 
ference become involved in the rough-and-tumble of international politics, and 
to the desire of the participants to find out the truth to the exclusion of 
everything else. In contrast to those participating in the discussions, the 
observers included a large number of government personnel. They far out- 
numbered the journalists, in fact. This was a clear sign of the great interest 
felt by the governments of the nations concerned in the conclusions reached 
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by the seminar. 

The discussion, generally speaking, fell into two parts, one dealing with 
the relationship between the Soviet Union and Communist China, the other 
with relations between the Communist bloc and the rest of Asia. It was 
decided at the outset that these subjects should be divided up into ten sections 
for the purposes of discussion. 

The first part, dealing with the Soviet Union and China, was subdivided 
into two halves. The first, “Communist China and the Soviet Union,” set out 
to make a comparative study of the two nations. First of all, they were 
compared from the point of view of Communist ideology. Next, the conference 
discussed their resemblances and differences as far as Communist doctrine and 
the means of implementing it were concerned, at the same time studying the 
the machinery by which they work—in other words, their parties and govern- 
ments. It next turned to the economic question, and there was detailed dis- 
cussion of the special features presented by the Soviet and Communist Chinese 
economies and of the aims of the two governments’ economic policies. In 
this connection, there was a lively debate on the question of the “people's 
communes,” in the evaluation of which there have long been subtle differences 
between the Soviet Union and Communist China. Finally, a study was made 
of the social, cultural and racial differences between the two countries, the 
education question being considered at the same time. 

The second half of the first part set out to appraise Soviet-Chinese rela- 
tions as such. After a preliminary general survey, relations between the two 
countries were considered first in their economic, then in their ideological 
aspects. This was made the opportunity for a discussion of general relation- 
ships within the Communist bloc, with the Yugoslavian question serving as 
a kind of focal point of debate. 

Next, attention was given to competitive activities between the Soviet 
Union and Communist China in neighboring countries and in the under- 
developed countries of Asia and elsewhere. Special importance was attached to 
the relation between “peaceful coexistence” and the policies actually being 
pursued by Communist China, and the long-term prospects for Soviet-Chinese 
relationships were discussed. 

The second part attempted to evaluate the influence of Communist 
Chinese behavior on the non-Communist countries of Asia. Starting from a 
study of relations between the Communist world and non-Communist Asia, 
the conference went on to survey the influence of Soviet-Chinese relations on 
the future of Asia. The discussion of Japan’s position in relation to the 
policies of the Communist world produced a particularly large number of 
speakers, and for this reason a special section had to be devoted to this subject 
alone. 

On the final day of the conference, the questions raised in the papers 
read by the participants, which had formed the basis for the discussions just 
listed, were brought together and collated, and the results were subjected to 
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further discussion and criticism by the participants. The conference’s methods, 
thus, were thoroughgoing in the extreme. 

Although in the discussions the remarks made by each participant re- 
flected to a certain extent his own national interests, the general tone, neverthe- 
less, remained that of a scholarly pursuit of the truth. The majority of those 
present were not only deeply versed in Soviet and Communist Chinese affairs, 
but had plenty of practical knowledge derived from frequent visits to those 
two countries. The conference, thus, was largely free from abstract, over- 
theoretical argument. Other characteristics of the meeting were the cautious- 
ness evidenced in the debates, the firm grasp shown of the tie-up between 
small, practical problems and world trends as a whole, the attention paid to 
the historical view»o0int and the long-term prospect, and the combination of 
breadth of vision with an eye for detail. 

For all this, no attempt was made, in the summing-up on the closing 
day, to force any conclusions. Instead, the “points of consensus and dissensus” 
at the conference were set on record along with the necessary qualifications. 
Moreover, the evaluations included in the “points of consensus and dissensus” 
were, as will be seen later, conservative to the point of being over-cautious. 
This very fact serves to give still more weight to the conference’s view—one 
of the “points of consensus’—that the causes of the difference between the 
Soviet and Chinese viewpoints will persist into the future. Let us now consider 
the points in more detail: 

1) Communist China will continue to develop its industries at a rapid 
rate, and at some time in the future will acquire the industrial status of a 
great power. This does not mean, however, that Communist China is already 
an industrialized nation. 

2) Nothing can yet be said concerning the success or failure of Com- 
munist Chinese agriculture and of the “people’s communes” system in parti- 
cular. It was stressed, on the other hand, that there were numerous difficulties 
still to be faced in the agricultures of both the Soviet Union and Communist 
China. At the same time, a considerable number of participants were of the 
view that the development of the people’s communes showed a number of 
peculiarly Chinese features arising from the special needs of the local situation. 

3) There was a considerable divergence of opinion as to whether or 
not the Soviet Union and Communist China have shown similar or different 
kinds of development. On one side, the view was expressed that Communist 
China is at a still earlier stage of development than the Soviet Union was in 
its earliest stage, while on the other some speakers insisted that there were 
certain differences in the whole system within the two countries, and a con- 
sequent possibility of a divergent internal development. 

4) There was considerable difference of opinion concerning the im- 
portance of culture and history as factors determining the actions of Communist 
China and the Soviet Union. A fair number of the Japanese participants 
stressed the peculiar nature of China’s history and culture as likely to influence 
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the present situation, while speakers from the West tended to see the decisive 
factors in her political and social structure and her ideology. 

5) There was some disagreement as to whether most importance should 
be attached to ideology in trying to understand Communist China’s actions, or 
whether more weight should be attached to her present position in the world 
and the realities of her present situation. On this question, there were, perhaps, 
differences of outlook between those who could be called, in the broad. sense, 
political scientists and, again in the broad sense, the economists. 

6) The broad consensus of opinion was that the divergence of views 
between the Soviet Union and Communist China is a reality—in other words, 
that it is sufficiently real to influence relations between the two countries and 
also to affect other countries and their Communist parties. The conference 
did not always agree, however, as to the precise reasons for the differences, the 
sources and their implications. Whatever happened to the discrepancy as such, 
however, there was general agreement that its sources would persist despite 
any “reconciliation” that might take place between the two countries. 

7) There was a considerable degree of agreement (tacitly at least) that 
the differences of opinion between Communist China and the Soviet Union 
were not likely to lead to an open rupture such as occurred between Yugoslavia 
and the other Communist nations. 

8) There were two views of the Soviet-Chinese dispute. One attached 
greater importance to ideologies and economics and the aims of communism, 
stressing that these would give Communist China overwhelmingly good reasons 
for continuing to share her strategy with the Soviet Union. The other (held 
by British participants in the discussions) believed that by far the most in- 
fluential factors in relations between Communist parties everywhere are those 
controlling the party organization, and that the most powerful circumstance 
encouraging disunity between Communist China and the Soviet Union is, 
accordingly, Moscow’s belief that it must unify and control the world Com- 
munist movement. 

9) A considerable number of participants held the view that the 
“weapons balance” (including nuclear weapons) was an important factor deter- 
mining Soviet-Chinese relations at the moment, and the present Communist 
Chinese attitude in particular. The question arose, of course, of whether the 
world would have peace or war. Clear-cut views were scarce, however, as to 
what relationship this bore to the subjects under discussion. A comparatively 
larger number agreed, however, that in this case the question of peace or war 
did not so much concern total wars as local wars. 

10) Economic relations between Communist China and the Soviet Union, 
it was agreed, were very close, although there might be fluctuations due to the 
lack of any long-range planning on the Communist Chinese side. 

11) There was a fair degree of agreement on the fact that the policies 
of Communist China and the Soviet Union toward the non-Communist coun- 
tries were different. There was no such agreement, however, on the significance 
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of such differences of policy. 

12) Communist Chinese and Soviet aid toward the underdeveloped 
countries is still extremely small compared with that given by the West, but 
it was generally agreed that it is likely to continue in the future and that 
its influence politically and psychologically is likely to be considerable. 

Such differences of opinion and points of agreement, as well as the 
degree of agreement in each case, are extremely illuminating when one con- 
siders them carefully, particularly since they are the result of a comprehensive 
and over-all study by the conference of the Soviet-Chinese question. Even so, 
it goes without saying that the heart of the question lay in the “Soviet-Chinese 
dispute.” 

The focal points of the Soviet-Chinese dispute are the two countries’ 
evaluation of Western “imperialism” and the question of “peaceful coexistence” 
—which, looked at from a different angle, means the question of war or peace. 
This in turn naturally involves the attitude of the two countries toward a 
nuclear war. 

Communist China declares that “war will inevitably occur until im- 
perialism is wiped out” (Red Flag, April 16, 1960). Soviet Premier Khrushchev, 
however, inquired sarcastically at the Bucharest Conference whether “the dog- 
matists still intended, in an age when imperialism is barely managing to 
survive in countries the size of a coat button, to cling to the old doctrines of 
Lenin and to preach that war is inevitable so long as capitalism continues to 
exist?” Though Communist China, on the other hand, did not oppose head- 
on the Soviet Union’s ideas of “peaceful coexistence,” Lu Ting-i, the head of 
the Chinese Communist Party’s Propaganda Bureau, did not omit to criticize 
it indirectly by declaring, on May 22, that “the imperialists, with smoke screens 
of peace and sugar-coated bullets, are pretending that imperialism is the cham- 
pion of peace.” No names were mendioned openly. However, not only were such 
conflicting views put forward witi: equal vigor in the names of Marx and 
Lenin, but the argument has extended further to embrace the question of 
nuclear arms also. In the Soviet Union by now, it is possible to declare that 
“the new weapons created for the purposes of war are beginning to exert a 
pressure beneficial to the cause of peace. This is the dialectics of military 
and technical progress” (Otto V. Kuusinen, Presidium member of the Soviet 
Communist Party’s Central Committee, April 22). In Communist China, how- 
ever, the idea is current that both war and its outcome are decided by human 
beings, and the argument has been put forward in an editorial in the Jen 
Min Jih Pao of April 22 that even if there were a nuclear war and Communist 
China’s population of 600 million were reduced by 200 or 300 million, the peo- 
ples of the Socialist countries would still be victorious in the end. 

Every possible aspect of the Soviet-Chinese dispute, including arguments 
such as these, were dealt with at the Lake Kawaguchi Conference. Let us 
examine now the points that were particularly stressed as possible causes of 
the difference of opinion between the two countries. 
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The general line taken was that, though the dispute appeared at first 
sight to be a clash of ideas, it might derive in fact from more practical sources, 
since if it were merely a theoretical question it would be pointless and indeed 
harmful for the leaders of both the Soviet Union and Communist China, which 
are linked mainly by ideologies, to debate it in such a public fashion. There 
was the fact, too, that Peking relies to a large extent, both economically and 
militarily, on Moscow. 

One of the practical causes suggested for the dispute was the difference 
in the respective stages reached in the economic and socialist systems of the 
two countries. Attention was also drawn to the differences in the two countries’ 
international status and the international factors affecting them. A particular- 
ly great difference was seen in the important position held by the Soviet Union 
in international politics, both inside and outside the United Nations, as leader 
of one of the two great opposing blocs, and that of Communist China, which 
does not even have a seat in the United Nations. Another difference noted 
was the fact that the Soviet Union has already expanded sufficiently territorial- 
ly, whereas Communist China is still concerned with the Formosan question. 
It was also stressed that Communist China, which obstinately refuses to re- 
cognize “two Chinas,” is wary of the Soviet attitude in insisting that there are 
“two Germanies.” Communist Chinese dissatisfaction is increased still further 
by the fact that, while the U.S. and Communist China remain implacably 
opposed both politically and militarily over the Formosan question, the Soviet 
Union has of its own accord called for peaceful coexistence, and Prime Min- 
ister Khrushchev has himself visited the U.S. 

Other possible factors put forward were the cold treatment accorded 
the Chinese Communist Party by the Soviet Communist Party during the Stalin 
age; the fact that the Chinese Communist Party, like the Yugoslavian Com- 
munist Party, achieved a domestic revolution without the aid of Soviet arms; 
the fact that the Chinese Communist Party is the only one within the Com- 
munist bloc backed up by a national power sufficient to enable it to stand up to 
its Soviet counterpart; the historical and cultural difference of the two peo- 
ples on whom the national policies ultimately depend; and the fundamental 
difference in the two peoples’ experience relative to “imperialism.” 

Some of the sources of dissension will, of course, disappear or fade into 
the background with time and changes in the situation. However, it was 
considered that many of them would either persist indefinitely or at least take 
considerable time to disappear. Particular importance was attached to the 
fact that China was for long kept by the Powers in a state of semi-colonization 
or used as the site for their power struggles, whereas Russia was not only free 
from such a bitter experience but was itself one of the Powers that embarked 
on imperialistic ventures in China. 

If the sources of dissension are, thus, to persist for many years, what 
kind of effects can they be expected to produce? 

One of those present at Lake Kawaguchi had this to say: “Though 
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one cannot detect any conscious effort on the part of Communist China to 
oust the Soviet Union from its position as leader of the Communist world, it 
is indisputably striving to hold different opinions.” Other participants ex- 
pressed the view that the Soviet Union and Communist China were clearly 
already behaving in the field of international diplomacy as though they were 
engaged in a struggle for leadership. 

Others present, again, summed all these views up by likening Soviet- 
Chinese relations at present to a quarrel between an inseparable husband and 
wife. Two reasons were given in support of this view: First, both nations 
are clearly aware that their solidarity is the decisive factor in the balance of 
power with the non-Communist world. Secondly, the Soviet Union knows that 
in 1948 it made a grave error of judgment in its relations with Yugoslavia, 
when it thought that by criticizing Tito openly it could overthrow him. The 
Soviet Union seems to have no such ideas about the Mao Tse-tung regime, which 
it realizes is extremely firmly established. Nor does Communist China have 
any illusions about the stability or otherwise of the Khrushchev regime. 

However, the very fact that separation is impossible makes the situation 
still more serious, and the question becomes that of which of the two nations’ 
Communist parties can ultimately gain supremacy over the other. This means, 
in fact, that the question again resolves into a struggle for leadership. 

As already seen, the over-all tone of the views expressed at Lake Kawa- 
guchi was moderate in the extreme. The same holds true for the conference’s 
treatment of the question “peace or war?”’ For all the violence of Communist 
China’s attacks on the Soviet outlook, the conference did not fail to recognize 
that in practice the foreign policies actually adopted by the Peking Government 
have been, as the cases of Burma and Indo-China demonstrated, far milder than 
those of the Soviet Union toward, say, the Congo or Cuba question. In this, 
as at all times throughout its course, the conference concerned itself solely with 
actualities, confining itself at every point of its consideration of the alleged 
struggle for leadership between the Soviet Union and Communist China to 
those expressions of view which it believed could be backed up with facts. 
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The World of Shibui 


Kawakita Michiaki 


FRESH evaluation is being made recently of the term shibui. The 
A American magazine House Beautiful devoted two consecutive issues to 

it, and this has led magazines in Japan itself to take another look at 
this peculiarly Japanese aesthetic criterion. 

Beyond such temporary phenomena, however, lies the word shibui as 
it exists in Japan today: alive, in use, affecting people’s lives, a term of aesthetic 
approbation countless ordinary Japanese people use in their everyday speech 
without the slightest self-consciousness. My aim here is to discuss what the 
term really means, and what role it plays in Japanese life. 

In its original sense, the word shibui seems to have indicated an astrin- 
gent taste such as that of the shibugaki, a kind of persimmon. The persimmon 
tree is extremely common in Japan, and the juice of the shibugaki is extracted 
and used in paper-making. The paper is treated with the juice to produce a 
strong variety known as shibugami. This shibugami is tough and durable, 
actually seeming to improve with use, and despite its coarse texture and 
roughness it has a pleasing plainness and elegance. 

The word shibui has acquired many other different meanings besides 
that of “astringent.” It can mean “rough” (“not smooth”), for example, or 
“niggardly.” Or again, used as a verb, shiburu, it can mean to be reluctant 
or grudging. Used as a word of aesthetic judgment, however, it has come to 
refer to things which, like shibugami, are not showy but in good taste, and 
which are simple and durable in their effect. It is this sense of the word shibui 
which is being reappraised today. 

In this sense, as a critical term, the Japanese use the word in innumer- 
able aspects of their everyday lives. “That's a shibui color, isn’t it’; “a shibui 
performance”; “he has a shibui voice”; “her dress is shibui”; and so on. Just 
as there is shibui material, so there are shibui houses. A sumo wrestler may 
have a shibui style and so even, may a baseball player. One finds politicians, 
and businessmen, in fact, people in every walk of life, who could be described 
as shibui. 
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The celebrated Japanese dictionary Genkai interprets shibui as mean- 
ing kusumite iki nari, which might be rendered as “somberly stylish,” or 
“stylish in a restrained fashion.” Yet this only touches on the surface, or on 
one aspect, of the word shibui, and the true meaning remains elusive. To grasp 
this true meaning, one must consider other adjectives that have similar, or 
opposite, meanings. 

Two adjectives used in a rather similar fashion are the words hade and 
jimi. Hade is used of coloring, dress, or ways of speaking that are bright or 
showy; of anything that is brilliant or gaudy; of things that are heavily 
decorated or over-conspicuous. Jimi, on the other hand, refers to the opposite 
state: to the plain and the quiet, to whatever is conservative and restrained. 
Where the former tends to the extrovert, the latter is introvert. Shibui, now, 
looks at first glance as though it should be the opposite of hade. That does 
not make it the same as jimi, though. To be paradoxical, it is jimi with an 
element of hade, and hade with an element of jimi. 

Another pair of words used in a similar way are iki and yabo. The 
word iki, besides meaning “stylish” or “polished,” also suggests that which is 
urbane and sophisticated, particularly where the opposite sex is concerned, 
with a suggestion of a kind of sensuality—sensuality, however, which is devoid 
of anything crude or cloying. Yabo, on the other hand, denotes that which 
is unsophisticated, unrefined, or rustically artless—especially, again, in dealings 
with the opposite sex. 

How does shibui fit in with these two ideas, then? It denotes a 
“refined” taste, it is true; yet it is something more than merely “stylish” or 
“polished,” for it has a touch of the naive and the uncouth at same time. 
In the realm of shibui, all is not streamlined and clean-cut. There is, in fact, 
something awkward and lacking in smoothness, something that offers resistance 
to the touch. To indulge in paradoxes again, I would call it iki with some- 
thing of the yabo about it, or yabo with an aspect of iki. It is this aspect of 
shibui that is referred to in Genkai’s “somberly stylish.” 

What is the opposite of the word shibui itself, then? Considered most 
simply, it ought perhaps to be amai, “sweet.” But when the Japanese use 
shibui as a critical term, it also, if the truth be known, includes an element 
of sweetness. Just as the astringent persimmon, left to its own devices, under- 
goes a metamorphosis into a sweet persimmon, so shibui implies that some- 
thing that would otherwise have been sweet is being kept in check. The oppo- 
site of sweet, perhaps, would be, not shibui, but karai, or “salty, savory.” 
Since shibui, in this fashion, always implies that something or other is being 
to a certain extent kept in check, it is perhaps fruitless to seek its opposite. 
This “keeping in check,” of course, is no more repression than it is complete 
freedom from inhibition. The aesthetic concept of shibui springs, rather, 
from an awareness of a balance between the two. 

Let us now abandon philological discussion of the word shibui for a 
practical instance of its use in modern life. 
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The Japanese often use the word shibui in passing judgment on base- 
ball. What precisely do they mean in such a case? When, for example, they 
call a member of a team a shibui player? They are never, of course, referring 
to a showy, star-type player. The word is not suitable for the man who makes 
himself conspicuous—for the spectacular batter, or the brilliant fielder. In 
so far as this is true, the shibui player tends to be unobtrusive and restrained. 
Yet to be sober and retiring in one’s play does not qualify one to be called 
shibui: more than that, one must be able to do the important thing at the 
important time. 

For example, when runs are short and one more run is urgently needed, 
the shibui batter will never foolishly give the pitcher an easy chance. He 
will hang on grimly till the time comes and he can make a hit. It may 
not be a thrilling home run or a rousing clean hit, but it will be worth its 
weight in gold. The same holds true for the shibui fielder. He need not go 
in for graceful acrobatics, nor need he wield an arm of iron; yet in a tight 
corner the sureness of his judgment and the unspectacular accuracy of his play 
will save his pitcher and save his team. He, too, will do the right things; not 
flashily, not even stylishly perhaps, yet just when it is most needed. 

The thing that makes the shibui player, thus, is his economical effective- 
ness at the crucial moment, his ability to devote himself, without fuss and in 
the way most required, to the team play that is the very stuff of baseball. It 
is this that is of most practical use to the team; and because it is of more use 
to the team than to the player, it is in some ways above individuality. In 
this readiness to rise above individualism—or to some extent to deny it—and 
to turn his powers to use in something larger, the shibui quality shines through 
most attractively. 

If, thus, one considers baseball as it ought to be—as a living team game 
and not a collection of individual abilities—this kind of shibui player is the 
most valuable of all. Compared with him, the spectacular home-run batter 
and the brilliant short-stop have nothing more than a flashy appeal; they may 
be worth watching, but from the point of view of team play, they have 
superfluous qualities. Rather than teamwork, it is their individual abilities 
that stand out, which is what gives their play its spectacular quality. If this 
spectacular element goes still further till it concentrates solely on showing off 
individual skill, it ends up as “playing to the stands,” which is contrary to the 
whole spirit of baseball and harmful to the team. 

As this will have suggested, the concept of shibui implies an outlook 
which is practical, devoid of frills, and unassuming, one which acts as cir- 
cumstances require, simply and without fuss. In baseball, neither the specta- 
cular home-run batter nor the brilliant infielder can really become valuable 
players unless they acquire this shibui quality. Unless the spectacular and 
the brilliant include in themselves this element of the shibui, the technique 
can never really be called mature. The ever-available ability to go concisely 
and simply to the heart of what is required....The pursuit of high efficiency, 
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shorn of excessive individual technique, neither flashy nor yet dull... .It is 
in such qualities that one finds the shibui. 

Apply this same basic principle to human life, human nature and the 
human spirit, and shibui becomes a valid term for appraising every aspect of 
human existence. Underlying the concept of shibui is an outlook which at 
some stage in its development denies all individual entities: an outlook, in 
other words, that is close to the Zen philosophy of mu. Or one could turn 
this round, and say that the term shibui is the unique fruit that this philosophy 
and this way of thinking have borne in the life of the ordinary Japanese peo- 
ple. It should not be forgotten, in particular, that this way of thinking was 
first established by the early masters of the tea ceremony, who both in thought 
and feeling demonstrated such a sensitive awareness of the relation between 
daily life and beauty, and that it eventually became the basic criterion for all 
aesthetic judgment, becoming substantialized and popularized in the process. 


2 


The Way of Tea, written long ago by Yanagi Sdetsu, the rediscoverer 
and restorer in modern Japan of shibui as the yardstick of beauty, contains 
the following passages. 

“All types of beauty are to be found in this world. The charming, 
the strong, the brilliant, the stylish—each is one kind of beauty, and everyone, 
depending on his nature and his environment, will find himself drawn to one 
or the other of them. But as he develops spiritually and emotionally, it is 
to the beauty of the shibui that he will come eventually. Whoever seeks depth 
in beauty will, sooner or later, reach this same point. Though there are many 
terms describing the profundities of beauty, they are all embraced by this one 
word, in which the masters of tea summed up all the many aspects of beauty. 

“Blessed are the Japanese, for they are all familiar with this word. They 
use this precious word in their ordinary speech, even, and the illiterate 
include it without self-consciousness in their conversation. They use it, more- 
over, as a means of judging their own taste: the greatest lover of the showy 
knows in his heart that the shibui type of beauty is deeper. This is the Japa- 
nese people’s own way of describing beauty. Where else is there a word to 
correspond? Where there is no word, can there be the idea, or the reality? 
Apart from the Japanese language, no single word expressing the criterion of 
supreme beauty is to be found in the vocabulary of any nation. Nor, in 
Japanese, is it entrusted to some abstract, intellectual term, but to the extremely 
everyday word shibui, originally used to describe a taste. Surely only the 
Oriental way of life could have produced such a word?” 

Let us now consider the course by which the word shibui and the idea 
of beauty it expresses, both reputedly discovered by the masters of the tea 
ceremony, came to establish themselves. To trace this, it is necessary first to 
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realize the great influence of Zen thought on every aspect of Japanese culture 
in the Muromachi Period (1392-1573), and the role it played in fostering the 
arts of No and the tea ceremony. 

There is no space here for any detailed discussion of the subject, but 
it should be noted at least that the term shibui had what might be called 
forerunners in the terms sabi and wabi, to which so much importance was 
attached in the art of the Muromachi Period and later. If one starts with an 
understanding of the different aspects of sabi and wabi, one can see how the 
concept of shibui gathers them all together in itself in a simplified and unified, 
and at the same time more substantialized and popularized form. 

It was Zeami (1363-1443), who, in the field of N6, is said first to have 
put foward the idea of sabi as an aesthetic standard. 
Kan’ami, the founder of NO. 
of N6 was hana, or “flower,” 


Zeami was the son of 
According to Kan’ami, the fundamental ideal 
but Zeami deepened this idea and further 
developed it until he reached the idea of sabi. 

To put it briefly, the hana is the same hana that occurs in the word 
hanayaka—‘“flowery” or “brilliant.” Kan’ami, however, 


distinguishes two 
kinds, the “flower of the season” and the “true flower.” 


The “flower of the 
season” —the resplendent loveliness of a youthful beauty, for example—will 
bloom in its own time without prompting. This is not enough, though. By 
relentless training, one must turn it into the “true flower” which blooms, and 
blooms brilliantly, despite age and physical change. Here is the efflorescence 
of art, the bloom that lingers on the aging frame, the flower on the withered 
tree, the true flower. 





With Zeami, though, the concept is carried further, beyond youth and 
age, beyond ideas of “lingering” and the like, to the “flower” of the mind 
that lies behind such phenomena. Zeami, in other words, has awoken to the 
Zen state of “mindlessness” (musiin), the state in which all distinctions of 
subject and object have disappeared, that lies beyond them. To be truly 
good, Né must proceed from that state of mindlessness, from “the feeling 
that exists indefinably in the midst of desolation” (sabi-sabi taru naka ni 
nanto yaran kanshin no aru tokoro nari). Here in this world of sabi there 
is no longer any “flower” of youth or “flower” of age. It is a world where 
all art has ceased to be “flower” yet which is for ever blooming. Zeami’s 
thought finds the complete and perfect beauty, not even in the flower left on 
the aged bough, but still farther beyond, in a world of wintry desolation where 
the flower paradoxically blooms once more. In other words he has, through 
his awakening to sabi, first denied the world of “flower” then emerged into 
direct experience of something eternal that is unrelated either to youth or 
age. This awakening to sabi corresponds to the transition in Zen experience 
from the knowledge that all phenomena are relative or “void” to the realiza- 
tion that, conversely, the void is in itself nothing more than the familiar world 
of phenomena. This same characteristic was common to a large part of Muro- 
machi art; Zeami merely demonstrated it in its most explicit form. 
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Yet though sabi proceeds from a denial of the “flower” to the ultimate 
realm of desolation, there is free passage between these worlds of the flower and 
of wintry decay, and they present no sharply defined opposition. The pair 
seem somehow to have been wedded in the innermost sanctuary of sabi with- 
out ever having openly rejected each other or betrayed any tension between 
them. This, perhaps, was the chief characteristic of the Muromachi Period. 
With the age of the civil wars, however, and still more so with Momoyama 
and the dawn of the modern era, the contrast between the two became in- 
creasingly apparent, and the inherent contradiction and tension began to make 
themselves felt more and more strongly. The world of “flower” could no longer 
be assimilated easily into that of sabi. It was in this conflict, as opposed to 
the former unity, that the idea of wabi that now came to prevail found its 
province. 

The most explicit and greatest exponent of the aesthetic cult of wabi 
was probably Sen no Rikyii (1520-1590), but one of its earliest originators was 
Shuk6, who can be called the founder of wabi-cha. From the Zen priest Ikkyi, 
under whom he studied Zen, he learnt to see an expression of Buddhist teach- 
ings in the tea cult. He later became intimate with Yoshimasa, the eighth 
Ashikaga Shogun, and under his patronage took tea out of the guest-room into 
the straw-thatched hut and the world of wabi. 

This Shuk6 made an illuminating remark as an illustration of the true 
nature of wabi: “It is good to see a noble steed tethered in a straw-thatched 
hut.” In the scene evoked by these words there is a very vivid contrast between 
the nobility of the horse and the humbleness of the straw stable. The finer 
the horse and the plainer the straw, the more keenly something glows out 
from within the contrast and tension they afford. Wabi is something more 
than the wabi of the word wabishisa, which means “wretchedness” or “desolate- 
ness.” Wabi is the wretchedness that yet has a rich glow because of the luster 
it conceals within itself. Beneath the patina of old silver, there shines the 
glossy metal. The straw-thatched hut is filled with a sense of well-being surpass- 
ing that of the noblest palace. Or, to return to our first example, the more 
the truly valuable baseball player conceals his worth beneath self-effacement 
and nonchalance, the closer he comes to having wabi. 

There was a celebrated exponent of wabi called Awataguchi Zempé. 
Shuk6 extolled him as “a man who could enjoy himself all his life cooking 
and boiling water for his tea in one and the same pot; a man who was pure 
at heart.” This Zemp6 was a model of what wabi should be. It is his “pure- 
ness of heart,” reduced to its simplest, plainest, and most clear-cut form, that 
gives rise to wabi. 

Sh66, Sen no Rikyii’s teacher, explained this spiritual state as “honest, 
circumspect, and unassuming.” It was in just this state of mind that Rikyi set 
about creating the methods and rules of the way of tea. Tea drinking is 
associated primarily with eating; it is a physiological phenomenon involving 
animal instincts, one of the most basic activities of life. It was by applying the 
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“purity of mind” just mentioned to the creation of methods and rules for this 
activity that the way of tea became a culture, a philosophy and an artistic out- 
look in everyday life. 

In stressing “food to suffice, and a roof that does not leak,” the wabi 
outlook does not call simply for crudity or an affectation of poverty for its 
own sake. The point of the crudity lies in its criticism of stupid, senseless 
extravagance and ostentation. What wabi set out to do was to counter the 
diffuse and prolix with the compact and concentrated. To express it from a 
more historical viewpoint, wabi was a system of ideas, a philosophy and a 
sensibility that saw through to the instability beneath the outward brilliance 
of the troubled late Muromachi Period, that period of Japanese history when 
“the low overcame the lofty” and no one knew what the next day might bring. 
It was no accident that the ideas and type of sensibility signified by the word 
wabi should have achieved their finest expression in Rikyii, in the Momoyama 
Period, for Rikyi was the master in tea of Toyotomi Hideyoshi, who set out 
to embody in his own person all that was extravagant and ostentatious in that 
age. Eventually he was to clash with Hideyoshi. Guided in everything by 
the culture, spirit and philosophy of wabi, he refused to bend before his mighty 
master; and at the age of seventy he died by his own hand rather than com- 
promise them. 

It is said that this Rikyi had a rustic thatched cottage tucked away 
amidst the glittering splendors of Osaka Castle, and that he performed the 
tea ceremony here, amidst these simple surroundings. Another very famous 
story tells how Hideyoshi asked Rikyi to show him the morning glory which 
Rikyi had grown with seeds he had had brought from abroad. Rikyi cut and 
threw away all the blooms with the exception of one, the finest, which he 
arranged in the tokonoma for Hideyoshi to see. Such stories are an indica- 
tion of how highly developed the wabi sense of contrast was in Rikyi, and 
how boldly he expressed it in his life. 

The same attitude pervaded everything he did, and has even given rise 
to a word Rikyii-gonomi, or “Rikyii style.” Discussing the carving of the 
scoop used for measuring out tea in the tea ceremony, Rikyii says, “the scoop 
should be carved so that it does not become beautiful.” Again, speaking of 
the cylindrical container of wood used for the tea, he says, “it should be cut 
as roughly as possible, leaving the bottom unfinished and heavy.” Here again, 
one can clearly see the same aim of achieving complexity through paradox—the 
beauty that is brought out by carving to avoid beauty, the delicate care shown 
by deliberately leaving something heavy and unfinished. 

In this way, the Zen world of mu, first expressed in the NO by Zeami, 
became in the tea ceremony a philosophy and a set of aesthetic values for daily 
life, its paradoxes still livelier, more keenly felt than ever before. It was here 
that the way of wabi found its expression. Rikyt can be considered its most 
brilliant and forceful exponent, and his aesthetic outlook has left its mark, via 
the cult of tea, over the whole of Japanese society in modern times. 
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There was no one after Rikyii’s death who imbued the philosophy of 
wabi with such intense contrasts and tension. With the transition from the 
Momoyama to the Edo (1613-1867) Period, society became more settled and 
the feudal castes of warrior, farmer, artisan, and merchant were firmly estab- 
lished. The tea ceremony, too, became a form, devoid of the intensity and 
keenness that wabi had given it. Its philosophy and aesthetic outlook, how- 
ever, via the “Rikyi style” and the “tea-devotee style,” gradually became sim- 
plified, popularized and substantialized. Rikyu’s idea of creating beauty by 
avoiding beauty, of showing delicacy by a deliberately rough handling of the 
material, is the same, in short, as what is meant by shibui. 

It was through sabi and wabi, thus, through a generalization and popula- 
rization of their philosophical and aesthetic outlook, that the term shibui came 
into being. Shibui was the vehicle, the ordinary, everyday word, unconnected 
with the No or the ceremony, that transmitted the spirit and aesthetic aware- 
ness they had expressed. Though the word was doubtless first commonly used 
among devotees of tea, it lacked the forbiddingly classical air of wabi and sabi, 
nor did it carry inhibiting suggestions of the restricted world of the court 
nobles or the warriors. It was a less ceremonious, more plebeian, more every- 
day word, its birth unheralded and obscure. Yet even so, it manages to 
convey directly and completely adequately the idea and the reality that were 
first given expression in wabi and sabi. Thanks to this everyday word, the 
peculiarly Japanese aesthetic outlook, the profound blend of life and art 
brought to perfection with the aid of Zen thought by the early masters of the 


tea cult, has been perpetuated and kept healthy throughout the Edo Period 
and to this day. 


Having dealt with the meaning of the term shibui and its background, 
let us now consider briefly what, in practice, constitutes shibui beauty and 
how it differs from the “artistic beauty” of the West. 

Yanagi Sdetsu explains in the following fashion the kind of objects in 
which the masters of the tea cult found a shibui beauty. 

“Did the tea masters of old, then, select beautiful pieces for their use 
from among works created chiefly for their beauty? Far from it. Their dearest 
companies were utensils made for everyday life. The beauty they experienced 
was not remote, but down to earth. They felt a keener affection for the beauty 
of contact than the beauty of ideas. For them, there was a deeper beauty 
in ordinary life than in intellectual abstractions. They changed beauty, as it 
were, from something remote to something close at hand. For them, true 
beauty lay in familiarity. In this way, they bound beauty and daily life firmly 
together.” 


The early adepts of the tea cult boldly selected, from among the rude 
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utensils that everyone else had ignored, the things that had a plain and whole- 
some beauty. They chose the things that were honest, circumspect and 
unassuming,” things that, in accordance with the philosophy of “food to suffice, 
a roof that does not leak,” were as plain as the need to fulfill their function 
would allow. These were the things that were to become the most valued 
treasures in the whole world of tea, and serve as standards in the evaluation 
of the shibui. 

They are all, first and foremost, practical utensils created for use in daily 
life; they are applied art, in other words, and not fine art created for 
the sake of beauty alone. The shibui taste does not concern itself with the 
fame of the artist, nor is there any need for showy decoration or presentation. 
True beauty lies in its ability to share intimately in one’s daily life; in its 
practical usefulness and its simple efficiency; in its rich human touch; in its 
ability to create just this kind of healthy relationship. 

Compared with this, the beauty for its own sake which the word “beauty” 
usually refers to, even though originally a product of everyday life, has gradual- 
ly became divorced from life; it only became conscious of itself, in fact, after it 
had begun to produce art objects for their own sake. It is as though the home 
run had been isolated from the art of baseball, or the beauty of brilliant field- 
ing trapped in abstract form. Something that was once an integral part of 
life has gradually come to be treated as something isolated: this is how beauty 
for beauty’s sake was born. 

The shibui beauty keeps this aspect of itself in check, rigorously balanc- 
ing it with the other aspects of life as a whole. Its whole existence depends 
on its function in checking the tendency of modern or individualistic 
art to become abstract and divorced from life, turning it back to its proper 
course for the sake of humanity and of life as a whole. Shibui beauty arises 
from the profoundest depths of spirit; from the most healthy and most 
basic laws of human life; from the expression, as simple and unpretentious as 
possible, of these laws in terms of beauty. As a result, it inevitably tends to 
find its expression, as the tea masters of old discovered, in applied art. Any- 
thing, whether it be a pure painting, a piece of calligraphy, or a group of rocks, 
in the hands of the connoisseur of the way of tea is worked into an everyday 
setting that is healthy, practical and alive, where it becomes an unassuming, 
unpretentious piece of applied art. Flashy individualism and showy, wasteful 
decoration are not merely unnecessary: they are harmful. 

This being so, one naturally finds few examples of shibui works among 
art for art’s sake, nor does one find a shibui beauty in most modern art. 
Before this beauty can exist, one needs the team spirit that rises above the in- 
dividual skill, the sabi that denies the flower, the straw stable concealing the 
noble steed, the willingness to forsake beauty in order to bring it out more 
fully. One needs that profundity of approach which measures itself up to in- 
dividual forms and phenomena and, by denying their individuality, succeeds in 
bringing out in a sober, simple and healthy fashion their true virtues. Where 
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the shibui concept of beauty prevails, beauty relates itself to ordinary life and, 
—more important still— everyday life relates itself to beauty. If these two are 
thus interwoven, applied art in the true sense triumphs over “pure” art, and 
the modern “beauty for beauty’s sake” becomes irrelevant. The union of life 
and art is vital to the human being, while beauty for its own sake, divorced from 
life, is unnecessary. This, I believe, was the wisest message of the tea masters 
who established the concept of shibui. 
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Japan’s New Applied Art 


Ogawa Masataka 


NY talk of applied art in the West today must refer back for a starting 
A point to the arts and crafts movement of William Morris. Morris it 
was who protested against the formal confusion which occurred in nine- 
teenth-century architecture and applied art by going back to the “brilliant ages” 
that produced the great styles of the past. The “brilliant ages” in question 
were those ages when art, morality, politics and religion, the whole of life, in 
fact, had been fused into one. This was true of Greece, of the Middle Ages, 
and of the Renaissance. The world in which, more than any other, Morris 
found his ideal was that of the Gothic cathedrals, which were created by the 
joint efforts of artists and craftsmen from every field. 

Morris’s work may at first sight appear to contain many extremely con- 
servative elements. Yet in practice his aspirations were to give birth not to one 
but to two, contradictory, trends. Via the Deutsche Werkbund and, later, the 
Bauhaus movement for new design they were to point to a possible way of 
achieving some unified style in modern society; and, in another sphere, they 
were to create the attitude that gave handicraft an exaggerated importance 
and attempted to shut itself up in a medieval world of applied art. The first 
of these trends eventually gave birth to that darling of the machine age, in- 
dustrial design, opening up a field of work utterly different from handiwork. 
Thus, the things that according to Morris’s ideas were all lumped together 
as “arts and crafts” have now separated into “design” and “crafts,” two quite 
distinct categories. 

Though Morris and the Bauhaus movement may seem irrelevant to a 
discussion of modern applied art in Japan, a consideration of them is necessary 
to show how, in the past, the world of applied art in Japan has been some- 
thing special and different from its counterpart in the West. 

The way the handicrafts began in Japan and the stages in their develop- 
ment were, of course, much the seme as in the West. Pottery first and fore- 
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most; then metal-work, dyeing and weaving, lacquer-work, woodwork and bam- 
boo-work, cloisonné ware. ...One can, in fact, find excellent examples of every 
type of work. The articles made ranged from the vessels used in religious 
ceremonies to armor, helmets, swords and other tools of the warrior’s trade. 
Yet Japanese applied art differed from that of the West in that from a relatively 
early period it was supported and stimulated by the existence of a number of 
popular aesthetic pursuits. The chief of these was the tea ceremony, followed 
by flower arrangement and incense-sampling (an elegant pastime now little 
practiced). These were something more to Japanese life than the genteel pas- 
times they might seem to be. They were indulged in, in fact, as a kind of 
spiritual discipline. 

In the most important spot in a Japanese house—as the plan of any 
typical home still shows today—there was a space, a kind of alcove, known 
as the tokonoma. On the wall at its rear a picture-scroll was hung, and on its 
floor, a wooden platform raised slightly above the tatami, was placed a flower 
vase, an incense burner or the like. This tokonoma, besides serving as a place 
for aesthetic enjoyment, was also the place before which the most respected 
guest was always seated. 

Of course, in the case of the tea ceremony, the ceremony normally took 
place in a special small room called a chashitsu. Even here, though, there was 
a small space representing the tokonoma, and the appreciation of art played 
an important part in the tea ceremony as elsewhere. In this way, applied art 
in Japan has always tended to take the tokonoma as its background and to be 
closely linked with spiritual and aesthetic enjoyment in the form of the tea 
ceremony and flower arrangement. 

However, though the cups and other utensils used in the tea ceremony 
and the vases used for flower arrangement are unquestionably “applied” art, 
their restriction to the aesthetic confines of the tokonoma and chashitsu gradually 
divorced them from their original practical purposes and led to undue emphasis 
on their capacity for giving aesthetic pleasure. This emphasis may seem inappro- 
priate to applied art in the proper sense of the word. 

In Japan, however, the words kanshé kogei and bijutsu kégei are used, 
meaning “applied” art in which the emphasis is nevertheless on the aesthetic 
aspect, and the people who have so far held the highest positions in the world 
of Japanese applied art have concentrated on producing, in traditional forms 
and with highly-developed techniques, just this kind of work. 


Probably over one-half of those producing applied art in Japan belong 
to this “aesthetic” school. There is another group of craftsmen, however, who 
might be styled the “folk craft” school. The folk-craft movement in Japan, 
which began thirty or forty years ago in protest against the works of the 
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“aesthetic” school and their remoteness from everyday life, has by now taken 
deep root all over the country. 

The term “folk craft” needs little explanation, and it goes without say- 
ing that the unpretentious, everyday articles produced by successive generations 
of unknown craftsmen in every part of the country differ considerably from 
their “aesthetic” counterparts. Where the latter have become aristocratic and 
decorative, they remain plebeian and practical, retaining an untamed vitality 
that seems to concentrate in itself the formal creativeness of the masses and 
the individual appeal of the district that gave it birth. They carry the con- 
vincingness of an economical, practical means of expression that is rooted in 
the realities of Japanese life, and it is doubtless this that has won folk craft 
a considerable share in the acclaim accorded Japanese applied art in some 
circles in America since the war. 

One charge that can be laid at the door of the folk-craft school as a 
whole, however, is that its work, tending to cling too rigidly to the traditional 
forms and techniques of particular localities, has failed to keep pace with the 
modernization of Japanese society in general. This is true of both approach 
and production methods. While their works, which come direct from the 
hands of human beings and are redolent, moreover, of life in the provinces, 
have a considerable nostalgic appeal for Japanese (and a profound exotic appeal 
for foreigners too, one imagines), yet in their role as modern Japanese applied 
art they have done little more than serve as a practical counterblast to the ap- 
proach of the “aesthetic” school and stimulate a reappraisal of the special 
characteristics of Japanese applied art. 

Where then, one may wonder, should one look in Japan today to find 
applied art with a real meaning for life today and tomorrow? For, as we have 
seen, the accent in the main stream of modern Japanese applied art has been 
on individual expression by persons who, resembling artists, stand apart from 
the life of the ordinary citizen, while the work of the folk-craft school has 
similarly failed to achieve the true strength necessary to serve as a driving force 
in modern life. 

In recent years, however, mainly since World War I, modern design 
has begun to show a lively activity in Japan. Some influence from the Bauhaus 
movement had, of course, made itself felt in Japan as early as the 1920's, but 
almost the only concrete manifestation was in the realm of architecture, and 
it left the “aesthetic” and folk-craft schools. for the most part unaffected. How- 
ever, the development of the machine industry in Japan and the rapid postwar 
reconstruction in particular could not fail to arouse interest in industrial design. 
The establishment of the position of the industrial designer in Japanese society 
and the birth of organizations for members of his occupation have both 
occurred as part of the developments of the past ten years. 

The new stimulus to applied art occurred as one part of this process. 
A few years ago, the main body of established producers of applied art in Japan 
got together to form the “Designer-Craftsmen Association.” It is a significant 
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fact that such an organization—or rather, the new status of designer-craftsman 
—should have come into being in Japan. 

In the minds of these people, applied art is bound up unequivocally with 
the modern design movement. While generalizations are dangerous, one is 
perhaps safe in saying that, while the ideas at the basis of the “aesthetic” and 
folk-craft schools are pre-Morris or Morris, one can detect in the work of the 
“designer-craftsmen” (in so far as it has borne fruit yet) a new type of Japanese 
applied art based on an extension of the Bauhaus idea. 


A word here on the aesthetic peculiarities of the Japanese. Where ap- 
plied art is concerned, the first thing that occurs to one is their decorative sense. 
Anyone with any knowledge of Japanese art history wil! think of the pictures 
of Ogata Kérin (1658-1716). In the Irises and Red and White Plum Blossom 
folding screens for which he is so famous, the bold, ornamental composition in 
which formalized flowers, leaves and trees are set on a background of gold 
leaf strikes the viewer with a surprising realism. The same Korin who produced 
these typical expressions of the Japanese decorative sense also left many superb 
works in the field of applied art, such as the Jrises ink-box in gold-dusted lacquer. 
His brother Ogata Kenzan (1663-1743) was likewise not only a painter but also 
a celebrated potter who left many famous, richly-decorated works. 

One would be safe in saying that these two men, together with the 
other members of the Kérin School that they founded, demonstrate in its most 
characteristic form, through a blend of painting and applied art, the aesthetic 
approach to life of the Japanese people. Not only are the so-called “Korin 
patterns”—variations on natural themes such as flowers, birds and scenery— 
adopted in works of applied art, but they are even used to decorate high-grade 
cakes and confectionery. This decorative quality obviously has affinities with 
the work of the “aesthetic” school. 

The potters of this school were occupied less with the form of their 
pots as such than in the pictures they put on them. This is clear from the 
way a considerable number of potters still work today; they often repeat many 
times one particular form they have created, whether it be a vase, a plate, or 
a pot, working to give it freshness by changing the pictures or designs on it. 
Others, even, leave the potter’s wheel entirely to their pupils and concentrate 
on the pictures. 

However, alongside this decorative sense, the Japanese also have a sense 
of form that delights in investing plain, simple forms with symbolic significance. 
Most people are familiar with the torii gateway, severely simple yet full of 
strength, that stands at the entrance to all Shinto shrines. In the same way, 
the celebrated rock garden at the Ryiianji in Kyoto manages, by the arrange- 
ment of a few rocks, to symbolize a whole world of the spirit. 
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There has been much discussion in America recently, in one form or 
another, of the Japanese aesthetic concept of shibusa. This is surely an indica- 
tion of interest in the feeling of the Japanese for Nature, or of their religious 
outlook as symbolically expressed in this simplicity of form. And of course, in 
the same way as this shibusa, there have also existed in Japanese applied art, 
since ancient times, two further principles: that of wabi, with its contempt for 
material privation and idealization of spiritual sufficiency; and sabi, which 
vigorously rejects any strong individuality of outer form in favor of inner 
profundity. The concepts of sabi and wabi in particular are founded on the 
ideas of Sen no Rikyii (1520-1591), said to be the man who brought the tea 
ceremony to perfection, and they were an essential requirement in teacups, 
other pottery vessels and all other objects of applied art having any bearing 
on the tea ceremony. 

In practice, however, the real spirit of wabi and sabi that Rikyii required 
gave way with the passage of time to stereotyped outer forms, and mannerisms 
became increasingly evident in all tea ceremony utensils, a tendency which has 
continued to this day. And to find shibusa in its simple and most healthy 
form, one must look to the folk craft that is still being produced by hand, 
quietly and unobtrusively, by unknown workmen in corners of Japan remote 
from the mainstream of Japanese culture. 

Incidentally, where the relationship between the symbolic and the de- 
corative is concerned, few can fail to have noticed that even when the decora- 
tive sense of the Japanese deals with the same natural subjects as its counter- 
parts in other countries, it is nevertheless richly symbolic in its treatment of 
them and in its use of space. 

The third aesthetic characteristic of the Japanese that occurs to one is 
the expression of love for Nature. One sign of this is the frequent occurrence 
of natural subjects as decorative themes. What I wish to stress particularly 
here, however, is the question of the materials used in the creation of applied 
art, and especially the keen sense of the texture of these materials which is 
shown by the Japanese. They know well how to use to the best effect natural 
materials in their natural state. 

Professor Walter Gropius, on a visit to Japan some years ago, singled 
out for special praise the extraordinarily varied combination of textures 
achieved in the Japanese house. On the horizontal level there are the rush- 
woven tatami, the highly polished engawa, or veranda, of white wood, the 
outside veranda of green bamboo and, out in the garden, the steppingstones 
and the carpeted moss. On the vertical plane, too, there are the pillars of 
plain, unvarnished wood, the soft-textured paper sliding doors, the cheerful 
sliding doors covered with translucent paper, the somber texture of the rough- 
cast wall in the tokonoma and near the ceiling. 

Everywhere, in fact, are a variety and unity that are a tribute to the 
Japanese sense of texture. It is this that has unfailingly surprised foreign 
designers who have come to Japan recently. Even the homely utensils that 
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Japanese see about them every day often have an appeal that is more than 
exotic. The deep, round wooden tray in which sushi shops deliver their food, 
for instance, has a pleasingly clear-cut contrast of textures, with its unvarnished 
wood bound by brass hoops and its black-lacquered inside. The same is true 
of the Japanese fude, or writing brush, along with its wrapper, a rectangle of 
fine bamboo strips woven into a mat with thread. Not only do the pair create 
out of the same material a fine contrast in textures, but functionally also they 
are a splendid piece of designing. The same characteristic is to be found, 
now consciously exploited, now unconsciously, throughout the whole range of 


Japanese applied art. 


Let us turn now to the question of how the new workers in applied art 
in Japan are putting these Japanese characteristics to use in their work. I 
intend here to ignore the so-called “aesthetic” and folk-craft schools, and to 
discuss the men to whom the label “craftsmen and designers” can be applied. 
These people do not, in the manner of the “aesthetic” school, produce individual 
pieces of what amounts to fine art. They create the designs themselves, then, 
either with their own hands or through the hands of organized artisans, they 
produce their works in numbers or in mass, striving to make them as cheap 
as possible so that they can permeate the daily lives of ordinary people. 

While the word “permeate” implies, of course, that they must be things 
of practical use in everyday life, their makers are also inspired in large measure 
by the desire to express their confidence in and love for the work of the human 
hand, as opposed to the goods conceived by industrial designers and produced 
by machines. True, designer-craftsmen do not rely solely on the human hand 
alone, yet they seem to manage to work into the products of cooperation be- 
tween machine and human hand something of the human feeling that can 
only make itself felt through the hand. 

Let us examine, then, in more concrete detail, the general course that 
is being followed by the work of these Japanese designers and craftsmen. 

The first point to be made is that they aim quite clearly at producing 
applied art for everyday life, utterly rejecting the aristocratic, decorative ap- 
proach of the “aesthetic” school. Not for them are teacups costing ¥50,000 or 
¥100,000 apiece; their prices are such as the ordinary householder can afford. 

Secondly, they aim to make their work easy to use; that is, they rate 
the functional aspect highly. Most folk craft, while it may have been “easy to 
use” at one time, is by now tending to lag behind the times functionally. 
These designer-craftsmen, on the other hand, are working strictly for tomorrow, 
trying all the time to maintain harmony with the new architecture and design 
being born in Japan today. 

It should be noted that, as might be expected from their emphasis on 
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the functional, they place far greater emphasis on form than on decoration. 
The Yanagi Séri whose work is shown in the accompanying plates is primarily 
an industrial designer, while Watanabe Riki is known as one of Japan’s foremost 
interior designers. Yanagi’s coffee set and his whole series of ceramic ware have 
a weightiness that makes them seem like a rejuvenated version of folk art, while 
Watanabe’s cigarette box is a neat blending of curved wood and black lacquer. 
The whole movement, as these examples of its work show, avoids the decorative 
patterns seen in some earlier Japanese applied art, working instead to achieve 
its decorative effects by varying the texture. The cake-plates produced by the 
Rantai Lacquerware Co. of Kyushu show the same trend as Watanabe’s work. 
In this case, the organized mass production of handicraft work is already under 
way. 

In the field of ceramics, Kat6 Tatsumi’s teapot and Suzuki Osamu’s flower 
vase can be taken as typical of the new applied art. They are noteworthy 
for the way they break out of the traditional mold yet achieve a typically 
Japanese simplicity of form. These two men, both in their thirties, represent 
the up-and-coming generation of potters. Mizuno Seisen’s “Teapot and Cups 
in Red Clay,” on the other hand, is a very approachable piece of work com- 
bining an orthodox mood with a fresh delicacy of approach. 

In the field of glassware, Iwata Téshichi is a veteran known for his 
individual works in the manner of the “aesthetic” school, but he has also shown 
great interest in his work as a designer-craftsman, in which he has exploited 
to the full the possibilities of colored glass. 

The specimens of basketwork shown here are a wastepaper basket by 
Yanagi and a rattan stool by Watanabe. Much can be expected of work such 
as this, born as it is of cooperation with the nimble fingers of the Japanese 
artisan. 

Kawamoto Gor6d’s “Ornamental Dolls,” a kind of modern kokeshi dolls 
done in china, are full of a rough-and-ready humor. 

The examples given here represent only one tiny part of Japan’s new 
handicrafts. As we have already seen, moreover, it is only recently that the 
new applied art has fixed on the new course it is to follow and set off along 
it at a definite pace. Japanese applied art can boast of a long tradition 
and superb techniques, and if only the new applied art which has inherited 
these advantages can get a firm grasp of its objectives it can hardly fail to make 
ever greater strides in the future. 








No Consultations Today 


Ibuse Masuji 


Mikumo Hospital 
Three Blocks North 
Mikumo Yaharu, M.D., Adviser 
Mikumo Gosuke, M.D., Director and Chief Obstetrician 
Uda Kydhei, Internal Medicine 
Rooms Available 
Not long ago this sign went up toward the far side of the Kamata plaza. 
It is a fairly large billboard. Before the war there was a smaller sign in the 
same place: 
Mikumo Lying-in Hospital 
Mikumo Yaharu, M.D., Director 
That sign became a piece of twisted metal in the air raids, however, and 
someone walked off with it. The Mikumo Lying-in Hospital was destroyed 
too. The rebuilt hospital took a new and simpler name: the Mikumo Hospital. 
The director, Dr. Mikumo Gosuke, is young and unmarried, the nephew 
of the adviser, Dr. Mikumo Yaharu. The latter is also police physician for 
the Kamata station. Having left the management of the hospital to his nephew, 
he stays on to oversee its workings. When there is a major operation or a case 
that is otherwise a little beyond the capabilities of the director, the adviser 
takes chief responsibility. Then there are patients who particularly ask to 
be treated by him, and, the neighborhood being what it is, someone occasionally 
comes running up with a knife wound. Such cases, when serious, always go 
to Dr. Yaharu. He is in fact several times as busy as Dr. Gosuke, and seldom 
arrives home in Omori before eleven at night. Dr. Gosuke takes night duty. 
On the first anniversary of the reopening, a notice was put up: “No 
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consultations today. Please come back tomorrow.” Dr. Yaharu stayed behind 
to take care of the hospital, and the rest of the staff went on an outing: 
Director Gosuke, Dr. Uda oi the internal-medicine department, the nurses Taki 
and Osuma, and the cleaning woman, Oky6. The day before, all five of them, 
and Dr. Yaharu too, had gathered around a battered old “Guide to Excursions 
and Resorts in the Vicinity of Tokyo’”—it belonged to Taki—and debated 
where to go. Dr. Gosuke proposed that they see the wild cherries on Jikkoku 
Pass and go on over the Hakone Mountains to Mishima. No one was enthu- 
siastic. Old Oky6 suggested that they go instead to Atami and have a good hot 
bath. Dr. Gosuke was unenthusiastic. He thought the idea common. Every- 
one else agreed with Okyé, however. They preferred a rest to a wearing ex- 
pedition over bad mountain roads. Dr. Yaharu proposed a solution: “The 
commoner the place the more fun you're likely to have. That's always been 
my experience.” Dr. Gosuke thereupon agreed to go to Atami. 

After seeing Dr. Gosuke and Okyé off before dawn the next morning, 
Dr. Yaharu thought he would sleep the day through. The morning paper had 
not yet come. He went to bed with the evening paper. The doorbell rang— 
but that “No consultations today” would surely be visible in the light at the 
gate. The bell paused for a moment and rang again, and paused and rang 
again. It somehow lacked the light, carefree quality of the drunk on his way 
home. Possibly it was several drunks in a row. Dr. Yaharu got out of bed. 

He shouted through the door. “Leave that bell alone. Do you want 
to break it?” Dimly through the frosted glass, he could see a red sweater. 
“Who's there?” 

“I'm sorry, Doctor.” It was a man’s voice, deferential, as if afraid of 
waking the neighborhood. ‘““There’s someone here I'd like to have you take 
a look at.” 

“No consultations today. Can’t you read? Who is it?” 

“Matsuki. Matsuki the policeman. I’m very sorry, Doctor.” 

“Ah. Here’s some excitement.” No wonder the voice had seemed 
reticent. Dr. Yaharu opened the door. There was a soupy morning mist out- 
side. Matsuki of the Kamata station, club dangling from his belt, was standing 
beside a young girl in a red sweater. Her head was bowed, and she seemed in 
a daze. It was immediately clear to Dr. Yaharu that she had been raped. 

“Come in, come in. Don’t be shy. It must have been chilly out there.” 
Cajolery came easily to the police physician. It was possible to upset a patient, 
who would then quite refuse to be examined. 

Officer Matsuki gave the girl a gentle push. “You heard the doctor. 
Don’t be shy.” He led her in by the arm. Deftly he locked the door behind 
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him. He was master of his trade. 

Dr. Yaharu ushered them into his office. The girl glanced around, and 
her eyes fell again. 

“Please sit down.” 

Most deliberately, she sat down. Her carriage was good, and she had 
a pleasantly round face. 

“You aren’t cold?” Still bowed, she shook her head almost imperceptibly. 

Officer Matsuki described what had happened. The girl had arrived 
from Osaka the night before, to visit a person who rented a room somewhere 
in the neighborhood. Changing trains in Yokohama, she reached Kamata 
shortly before eleven. She had great difficulty finding the rented room in 
question. She asked a policeman, but he did not know either. Her suitcase 
got heavier and heavier. Feeling a bit sweaty, she took off her jacket. She asked 
a passing lady, and the young man with the lady said that she should be going 
in precisely the opposite direction. The two of them would guide her, he 
said. Her suitcase must be heavy, the woman said. She as good as seized the 
jacket and suitcase. The young man said that though the place was indeed in 
Kamata, she would have done better to ride one station farther. They must 
have walked a half-hour, she could not say in what direction, when they came 
to an open field with a factory, or something of the sort, on the right. As 
they started around a bend in the factory wall, the girl let the other two walk 
ahead. She wanted to relieve herself. For some time she had been feeling 
most uncomfortable. The operation finished she came back around the corner. 
But had she taken a wrong direction? They were nowhere in sight. And of 
course the suitcase and jacket were nowhere in sight. Then the man jumped 
on her. Probably he had stolen up in the dark when she was occupied. 

That was Officer Matsuki’s story. It was a story that the police physician 
could as well have heard later, but no doubt it was important to Officer 
Matsuki that he tell it immediately. 

“I’m not wrong, am I? Am I telling it the way you told it?” Officer 
Matsuki wanted an answer. “You were hunting for someone from Osaka? 
Some student or some young fellow of some kind? Someone you're pretty thick 
with?” 

The girl sat motionless, her head bowed. 

“She’s not much of a talker, Doc. Won't even tell the name of the 
rooming house. Probably thinks that after what’s happened she can’t go near 
the place. But she ought to know, Doc—you know we wouldn’t bother the 
man, whoever he is. Wait a minute. You don’t suppose he knows the one that 
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“Your speculations aren't helping my examination much. Did you catch 
the culprit?” 

“We will. A man and a woman who know the district well. Both of 
them in their late twenties.” 

The girl glanced at Officer Matsuki and looked down again, the expres- 
sion on her face yet more forlorn. Or perhaps it was resentful. It was not, in 
any event, the face of one who had much confidence in the efficacy of the police. 

Dr. Yaharu took out a card and as gently as possible began to question 
the girl. 

“You must be very tired, coming all the way from Osaka. And what is 
your Osaka address? And your name and age?” 

The girl shifted her position very slightly, but did not answer. Officer 
Matsuki took out his notebook and answered for her. The address was a 
business district near the heart of Osaka. The name was Tsuwano Yiko. 
Occupation, typist, both English and Japanese. Also Japanese shorthand. Age 
21. As he wrote all this on the card, Dr. Yaharu heard the girl sigh two or 
three times. There was a certain tremble in the sighs, as she inhaled and again 
as she exhaled. It was clear that she would rather not be here, indeed that 
she found her predicament hard to bear. 

“And when did it happen? If it was last night, then it must have been 
several hours before you reported it. He attacked you there by the fence, and 
then did he take you somewhere?” 

There was no answer. Looking at his notebook, Officer Matsuki 
answered instead. She alighted at Kamata station some time before eleven, 
and walked for about a half-hour before it happened. It must have been at 
about eleven-thirty, then. As he jumped on her he grasped her left arm and 
held her in a half nelson. He was very strong. Suspecting that he meant to 
take her watch, she threw it down and tried to run away. He scooped it up 
and shoved it in his pocket. “Be quiet, now,” he said. “It won’t do you 
any good to scream. And don’t think you can run away, either. Come on, 
let’s be friends for a while.” Then with the same enormous strength as before, 
he threw her down and did what must be described as marking off a stage 
of her life. Although barely conscious, she remembered, in the receding roar 
of a freight train, footsteps running off in the direction from which they had 
come. She started walking in the other direction. She would not have had 
the strength to run if she had wanted to. After wandering aimlessly for some 
time, she came to Officer Matsuki’s box. It was then three-thirty. 

“That's right, isn’t it? Am I telling it the way you told it?” It seemed 
that the girl could bow no lower, but she did manage a faint nod. 
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“Well, let’s begin the examination. The nurses are out. We didn't 
expect any patients today. Let’s have a look at you.” Dr. Yaharu rose with 
a deliberate show of nonchalance. Women who had been through it all before 
were no problem, but the inexperienced ones tended to quibble. When the 
crucial moment came there were those who withdrew, and even those who 
turned on the doctor. There was that high-school teacher, for instance. Taki, 
who tried to put her on the table for female operations, was given a lecture. 
What was this? The person who thought up a device for thus exposing the 
intricacies of the human body meant it as an insult to the female sex. It was 
evidence of hypocritical negligence on the part of the whole medical profession. 
No doubt the woman was shy about climbing on the table, but she gave Taki 
a bad moment. 

Dr. Yaharu put on a nurse’s smock to hold up the sleeves of his kimono. 
He changed his spectacles, opened the door to the operating room, and turned 
on the light. Inside were tables for general surgery and for female surgery. 
The two were separated by a white curtain that could be tied back when not 
needed. Officer Matsuki gave the girl a slight push, and seated her on the 
female table. Then Matsuki, a veteran policeman, signaled to Dr. Yaharu 
with eyes bloodshot from lack of sleep and, though there was no need for the 
diffidence, tiptoed from the room and closed the door behind him. 

Shyly, the girl leaned back, one hand against the white linoleum of the 
table, and brought her stockinged knees together. Dr. Yaharu lowered the 
black window curtain, took out the instruments he would need for what he 
was likely to find, and sterilized them. Just the right amount of disinfectant 
was left in the glass vial. 

Everything was ready. 

“Now for the examination. Off with the underwear, please.” 

“No.” The answer was surprisingly clear. 

“But you'll regret it later. Don’t you think so? There won't be any 
evidence when they catch the culprit. The police have to have a diagnosis 
and a paper to support the charges. So suppose I take a look at you.” 

“It won't be necessary.” 

“It will too be necessary. Let me see what's to be done. Just to make 
sure. There’s a chance that you might have picked something up, you know. 
You'll go on worrying and worrying.” 

“No, it really won’t be necessary.” 

“Don’t be difficult, now. I'll give you a good breakfast after I’ve had 
a look at you. Now, then, for the examination. It'll be over in a minute.” 

“No.” She slipped from the table. Her hands hanging limply at her 
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sides, she looked as if she were about to weep, as if she thought the whole 
world her enemy. Clearly she had been a virgin, and for that reason treatment 
was all the more necessary; but however much he tried to get her back on the 
table, she only shook her head. He then asked her if he might not at least 
see whether there were external wounds on the upper part of her body. “That 
won't be necessary,” she replied. 

“Well, suppose we do this, then. Here’s a very convenient little gadget. 
See? Like this, and the disinfectant comes out. Plain common sense will tell 
you what to do with it. So I'll step outside, and you go ahead and do it. 
That's a good girl. I won't be breaking any laws, and you won't need to feel 
bashful. All right?” 

This time instead of shaking her head she looked suspiciously at the 
syringe. Dr. Yaharu remembered something, and went to the pharmaceutical 
reom for some recently acquired medicine. It could be administered at home 
or on the road, and it was very simple. On the wrapper were careful instructions 
—the proper dose, the method of administering, the efficacy. 

“And afterwards you can use this. Just follow the instructions. When 
you've finished come out to the waiting room. The police gentleman will be 
there.” 

The girl nodded without enthusiasm, and Dr. Yaharu went out. 

Officer Matsuki was having a nap in the waiting room. It was not a 
nap that involved nodding or rocking or a sagging of the jaw. Slightly bowed, 
Officer Matsuki was having a correct nap. One need not have even noticed 
that he was asleep. It had taken a good deal of practice, to be sound asleep 
and yet still at attention. It was the fruit of long nights in the police box. 

“You're an expert, Matsuki, sir. It would take a crafty one to outdo 
you.” 

“Thank you. Excuse me. Are you finished?” 

“Your spinal cord never goes to sleep? It goes on holding your head 
up even when you're asleep?” 

“Well, it’s this way. You see, I have a special guardian watching over 
me when I’m asleep. That's how it is. Are you finished?” 

“It didn’t go. She just shook her head. I asked if I could look for 
external wounds, but she said it wouldn’t be necessary. That sort of fellow 
always has something to pass on, though, and I left her in there to treat 
herself.” 

“Well, I suppose it doesn’t always hold, Doc, but Osaka women seem to 
go to one extreme or the other. Either they're too shy or they’re just the 
opposite. Remember the one I brought in not long ago? The old one? Re- 
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member her? She was from Osaka. She had, what did you call it, a dose to 
pass on, but there she was out doing business. I brought her in and she sat 
right down and said she thought maybe she was a little better, and didn’t you 
agree. Nothing would have embarrassed that one.” 

Dr. Yaharu smiled wryly. The summer before, Officer Matsuki, out on 
the beat, had found the woman, who said she was from Osaka, engaged in 
certain disreputable night operations. He took her to the police box with 
the man, and she insisted that the latter was her husband. He replied in some 
consternation that she was hardly the sort with whom he would enter into 
such a relationship. When Matsuki proposed to take her to the station, she 
said that she was a hospital patient, that she was on her way back from a walk, 
and that she was in no position to have done the sort of thing he was taxing 
her with. What hospital was she in, then? The Mikumo Hospital, she replied. 

Officer Matsuki brought her around to verify the fact. She was of 
course not a Mikumo patient, nor had she ever been in for consultation. She 
was a fine, plump, middle-aged woman, heavily made up, in a cotton kimono 
and a gaudy obi. Advancing upon Dr. Yaharu, she promptly sat down, assumed 
a clinical position, and said familiarly: “How about it, Doc? Am I a little 
better?” 

“Much better,” said Dr. Yaharu, averting his eyes. 

Her crudeness had a defiant, sink-or-swim quality. By making herself 
look like an old, familiar patient, she hoped to receive the treatment appro- 
priate to such. One thing was undeniable: Officer Matsuki was shocked. 

Dr. Yaharu thought of knocking on the door. Out of deference to the 
girl’s shyness, however, it seemed best to be patient. He could see her in there 
quite at the end of her resources, timidly looking at the glass vial. 

“It’s going to be a long battle,” said Officer Matsuki in some annoyance. 
He ought to know how important it was to respect her shyness, but his efficiency 
as an officer of the law was being threatened. 

“Shall I make you a cup of tea? If you want to call the station, you 
can use the phone there.” 

The doctor went into the breakfast room. On the table were various 
utensils, including a saucepan in which the cleaning woman had left soup to 
be warmed. The teakettle was boiling on the brazier. He looked through 
the cupboard for tea, and, finding a bottle of whisky instead, brought it out 
to the waiting room with glasses and a decanter of water. 

“She's crying,” whispered Officer Matsuki. “You can hear her in there, 
crying away.” 

“You peeked?” 
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“Well, there’s a danger of suicide, you know. The crying ones are the 
easy ones.” 

The doctor poured whisky and water. 

The doorbell rang. Officer Matsuki went to see who it was. The doctor 
heard a woman's voice: “I'd like to see the older Dr. Mikumo, please.” There 
was a debate. Officer Matsuki pointed out that there were no consultations 
today. The woman said that she had come for precisely that reason. No 
consultations today, said Officer Matsuki. The woman knew there were no 
consultations, and that was precisely why she had come. 

“Well, wait a minute and I'll ask the doctor.” 

As Officer Matsuki started back in, Dr. Yaharu came out. The woman 
wore a cast-off army jacket and trousers and a workman's split-toed shoes. 
Her hair was in a loose topknot. She flushed when she saw the doctor. She 
was perhaps forty years old. 

“My, Doctor, but it’s been a long time. I should have come years ago. 
You've probably forgotten me. I’m Yukawa’s wife. I’ve just moved back into 
the neighborhood.” 

Dr. Yaharu remembered immediately. Yukawa’s wife—she had been his 
very first patient when he opened the Mikumo Lying-in Hospital. He re- 
membered too that her name was Michiyo, and that she had not paid her bill. 

“I have no excuse, Doctor. It’s been sixteen years. Well, here I am 
to pay the bill, just like you wrote it out then. It’s pretty embarrassing, but, 
well, here it is.” She took a manila envelope from her breast pocket. The 
doctor was speechless. It had seemed at the time a singularly bad omen that 
his very first patient should leave without paying her bill. She had had a 
Caesarian section, the more memorable for coming so early in his career. He 
had not pressed for payment because the Yukawas were obviously destitute. 
He had heard shortly afterwards that the husband had died of apoplexy, but 
he had had no further news of the wife. The rumpled manila envelope in 
her hand, she looked sadly up at him. Life had not been easy. And now, 
after sixteen years, she had come to pay him. 

“How much was it, I wonder. Five hundred yen, maybe, or six 
hundred?” 

“It was two hundred and forty yen, Doctor.” 

“And are you working, then?” 

“I work on a gravel boat, Doctor. I row. And my son has a job as an 
office boy—the son you took care of that day. This is his money. He had 
me bring it to you.” 

“A fine boy. I named him, I remember. Well, thank you very much.” 
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It was not unpleasant to take the money, and yet there was something 
just a trifle theatrical about the affair. It was theatrical to come back after 
sixteen years. Still, Dr. Yaharu looked forward to hearing about the son. He 
had after all named the boy. 

“Come in while I write you a receipt. What was the boy’s name again?” 

“Harumi, Doctor.” Yukawa’s wife took off her shoes, came inside, and 
bowed once more to Officer Matsuki. 

Dr. Yaharu went into his office and looked through a peephole to the 
operating room. Kneeling on the floor, her shoulder against the operating 
table, the girl was reading the instructions he had left with her. It was as if 
she were praying, Western fashion. Sure that there was no crisis, he went back 
to make out the receipt. 

Besides the two hundred and forty yen, the manila envelope contained 
something typed in Roman letters. The doctor was able to make out this rather 
long message from Harumi: 


Dr. Mikumo Yaharu 
Mikumo Hospital 
Kamata 
Dear Dr. Mikumo: 

You must forgive me for taking the liberty of writing to you. 
The other day I learned by chance from my mother that she and my 
father had failed to pay you for an operation. I learned too that I 
was born by Caesarian section, which you performed. It is like some- 
thing out of a fairy tale. If the operation had failed, Mother would 
have died and I would have been washed down the drain like a broken 
egg. I ask myself whether I would rather have had it that way or whether 
I would rather have it as it is, and I have to answer that I like it better 
this way. Thank you, Doctor. It would have been good if Mother had 
told me earlier of the unpaid bill, but I suppose she was ashamed. We 
moved back last month from Kéchi in Tosa. Kdéchi is Mother’s home. 
Until we were burned out in the air raids and had to go back there, we 
lived in Ushigome. Before that we were in Koishikawa for a long time. 
Before that we were here in Kamata, but I am too young to remember. 
I might as well be coming here for the first time. Mother is very happy 
to be back after more than ten years, though. Father was born here, 
she says, and it must feel like her second home. It was at the begin- 
ning of the month, she says, that she saw the Mikumo Hospital sign by 
the station. It worried her and worried her, she says. She told me about 
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the operation, and she said that you named me, and she said that what 
worried her was the bill. Why didn’t she pay it, then, I said. She 
wondered if she could go back after sixteen years, she said. The prob- 
lem is the change in the value of money. But if we worry too much 
about that we never will get around to paying you. At the rate we earn 
money we can’t possibly keep up with inflation. So go ahead and pay 
as if nothing had happened, I said. But the patients there will laugh 
at me, she said. Go when they are having a holiday, I said, and got 
the two hundred and forty yen ready. Don’t hold it against us, Doctor. 
It makes me feel like a bamboo shoot that has come up in our yard 
from the neighbor's garden. 
Very sincerely yours, 


Yukawa Harumi 


The boy’s voice would be changing, thought Dr. Yaharu. If he could 
write as though he were sending his mother on an errand, he could just as 
well have come himself—but on that matter the letter did not touch. Maybe 
he looked like his mother. If so, he would have good, regular features. He 
would be slim and erect. Too old for the cropped head of the school boy, he 
would be letting his hair grow, and shining it with brilliantine. He may 
have told his mother that she was a disgrace to him, not paying that bill. 
Boys his age were not easy to handle. 

The doctor predated the receipt: March 27, sixteen years before. There 
could be no doubt about the date. It was the first day after he resigned from 
the university hospital and opened a hospital of his own. The morning was 
cloudy, but later the sky cleared. Noon passed, and not a patient came. Doctor 
Yaharu had had the two nurses put peonies on the waiting-room table. There 
were several buds, but they had evidently not been handled well. Two of 
the stems were broken, and the buds sagged forlornly. Dr. Yaharu remembered 
even that the buds had stems some three or four inches long. Toward eve- 
ning Yukawa’s wife was carried in by a gang of men. It was like a circus. The 
neighbors must have been very surprised. Some even came to the back door 
to ask the maid what had happened. 

When the doctor came back into the waiting room with the receipt, 
Officer Matsuki was asleep at the table, his head on his arm. Harumi’s mother 
sat bolt upright on the edge of the couch. 

“Here you are. I predated it sixteen years.” 

“March 27. Thank you very much, Doctor.” She bowed slightly and 
put the receipt in her pocket. 
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“I've just finished reading the letter. Tell the boy not to worry too 
much about feeling like a bamboo shoot. He types, does he?” 

“Oh, yes. He's crazy about writing letters. He drafts his letters at 
home, and when he has a minute at the office he sits down and retypes them. 
I can’t imagine what he spends for stamps. I’m afraid he'll bankrupt us.” 

“It’s a mania,” said Officer Matsuki, looking up. “A letter-writing 
mania. He writes letters to his friends and his friends’ friends and his friends’ 
friends’ friends. Right?” 

“Oh, my, yes. Yes indeed.” 

“I know all about letter maniacs. Start a letter, and they forget every- 
thing else. Write and erase and write again, and forget everything else, and 
end up by saying all sorts of things they don’t mean. Right? Am I right?” 

“Oh, yes indeed. And my Harumi even puts poems in his letters. I see 
him tapping them out while he eats.” 

“Right. Letter maniacs are the sort that would write poems too. With 
poems you have to write and erase all the time too, and say all sorts of things 
you don’t mean.” Officer Matsuki looked around and got up. “Finished? Are 
you finished?” 

The girl was standing forlornly in the door, bowed as before. She 
nodded almost imperceptibly. 

“You ought to tell us if there’s anything wrong,” said Dr. Yaharu. Her 
head still bowed, the girl did not answer. “Don’t be shy. Tell us.” Still there 
was no answer. 

“I should be going.” Harumi’s mother stood up. She was being tactful. 
She thanked the doctor, without unnecessary effusion, and said good-bye to 
Officer Matsuki. 

“You're finished, are you? You're really finished?” Officer Matsuki 
pressed the girl. She turned to Dr. Yaharu, clearly annoyed at the importunate 
police questions. In a voice no louder than a mosquito’s hum, she said, 
“Thank you, Doctor,” and started from the room, leaving Officer Matsuki to 
take care of himself. 

“Wait a minute,” said Officer Matsuki. “Sorry to have bothered you, 
Doctor, on your day off. I'll take her to the station, and I may be getting 
in touch with you later.” He took his club from the table and hurried into 
the hall. 

Dr. Yaharu went to the door. The girl was putting on her shoes, and 
Harumi’s mother was still getting into her workman’s shoes. She was having 
trouble with them. Officer Matsuki, the girl, and Harumi’s mother left in file. 

“No consultations today” had become meaningless. Dr. Yaharu went 
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back into the waiting room. It would be a nuisance to straighten the table. 
He reached for the whisky glass and drained it. Then, telling himself that 
he would stop at one more glass, he poured another generous one, which he 
did not cut with water. As he took off the tight smock, Harumi’s letter fell 
from the pocket. He sipped away at his whisky and read the typed letter again. 
“Like something out of a fairy tale,” said Harumi. But he was wrong if he 
really thought that his birth had been such an easy-going affair. His mother 
had been brought in on a board, an emergency patient with some ten men to 
carry her. 

“Help her, Doctor,” said one of them. 

The doctor asked what seemed to be the trouble. 

“She’s acting funny. She started having labor pains, and then all of a 
sudden they got worse and she started threshing around. Her husband's sick, 
and the neighborhood got together to bring her in. Do you think you can 
help her?” 

The patient lay under a dirty, tattered blanket, only her face showing, 
her eyes rolied back into her head. Her teeth were clenched tight together, 
and when he removed the blanket the doctor saw that spasms were shaking her 
whole body, and that her fists too were tightly clenched. Had her arms been 
outstretched, it would have been as if she were clenching at the air. Dr. Yaharu 
saw immediately that she had been taken with convulsions at the onset of 
delivery. He led the way into the operating room and rushed through the 
preparations for surgery: disinfected his hands and the appropriate portion of 
the patient’s body, administered the anesthetic, a tranquilizer, and a heart 
stimulant, and began to cut. First the skin, then the fat, the muscular mem- 
brane and fiber, the peritoneum. He was now inside the abdomen, and the 
uterus was exposed. Outer membrane, muscle, inner membrane, chorion. At 
this point liquid spurted out, and the foetus could be touched. He caught its 
foot and pulled it out. The nurse cut the umbilical cord. It was no longer a 
foetus, it was a baby. The nurse took it in a steamed towel. It began to cry. 
Listening to that first cry, he took out the afterbirth. Then he sewed up the 
incisions, and the operation was over, a success. He had had fifteen or sixteen 
such patients while he was in the university hospital, but he had never before 
applied the knife without a professor to watch him. 

The chief nurse, something over thirty, had come with him from the 
university hospital. He left the baby with her. She had been famous in the 
hospital for smothering babies with affection. The incisions mended, Yukawa’s 
wife was taken to her room on a stretcher. She was unconscious. On the 
second or third day she began to revive. “The baby?” she asked. “What about 
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the baby?” Assured that it was healthy, she went back to sleep, contented. 
Half regaining consciousness again, she again asked about the baby, and, as- 
sured that it was healthy, again went to sleep. The third time she said: “I 
should be all right by now. How many days have I been here?” She had 
recovered sufficiently to be worried about the bill. Thus waking and sleeping 
by starts, she gradually regained control of her faculties. 

“It’s just a week old this evening,” said the younger nurse. 

“Shall we have the doctor name it?” said Yukawa’s wife. 

Pleased with the idea, the younger nurse consulted with the older, and 
they decided upon “Harumi.” It was the older nurse’s suggestion. She took 
the first character of “Mikumo,” the last character of “Yaharu,” and inverted 
them. 

The mother and child left the hospital at the end of the second week. 
A woman who lived near them carried the baby. The bill was rather form- 
idable because of the injections, and Dr. Yaharu said that it could be paid later. 
He had given her everything she needed: morphine, heart stimulants, camphor, 
magnesol, glucose. Just after the operation, her arms and sides had been 
covered with bits of adhesive tape. People would have lost confidence if this 
first patient, brought in with such ceremony, had died, and he had therefore 
had an added motive for taking special pains. The nurses worked in the same 
spirit, and the baby was as well cared for as the mother—and of course the 
head nurse was so fond of babies. With her own money she went to an Omori 
department store and bought it a light singlet, a flannel kimono, and a heavier 
quilted one. The woman’s husband was bedridden and did not come to see 
her. Nor did he so much as send a diaper. All that came were presents from 
neighbors: diapers, an old quilted kimono, a new baby blanket. Forced to 
give up the baby she had tended so industriously, albeit for only two weeks, 
the chief nurse announced that she was falling into morbid depression. But 
however fine a child it was, she added, and however much she herself must 
admit to being a childless woman, she could not quite bring herself to adopt 
it. And now, sixteen years later, this knack for rhetoric made the affair into 
something out of a fairy story. The boy looked back nostalgically to the cir- 
cumstances of his birth. 

Dr. Yaharu was on his fourth or fifth glass. I’m drunk, he thought. 
Reminiscence fell over him like the shadow of a flying bird. A foetus that 
looked like part of its mother’s viscera had changed into a wrinkled red baby 
with a cut umbilical cord. And now it said that its birth was like something 
out of a fairy story. “It doesn’t matter. I’m drunk.” 
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It was nine o'clock some nights later. Dr. Yaharu came back from an 
emergency call, and the nurse Taki met him at the back door. The front door 
was usually locked at about seven. 

“Officer Matsuki is here, Doctor,” she said. “He’s in the waiting room. 
He was wounded making a capture, and his left wrist is bandaged.” 

“What sort of wound?” 

“It’s very painful, he says.” 

The doctor went into the waiting room, and there was Officer Matsuki 
with a bandaged wrist. 

“I’ve kept you waiting. And what sort of cops and robbers have you 
been playing?” 

“I got bit,” said Officer Matsuki somewhat sheepishly. “By a woman. 
Not the wife, though. The woman who was with the man that jumped on the 
girl the other night. I captured her singlehanded, and him too, and took 
them both in.” 

“Caught the whole herd with one throw, did you?” 

“The man was quiet enough while I was taking them back, but the 
woman tried to run away. I got her with my club, and all of a sudden she bit 
me here on the wrist. See? She was quite a woman, that one.” Officer Ma- 
tsuki presented his wrist. It was bandaged most amateurishly. 

“When did it happen?” 

“Twenty after eight, maybe. It was eight-thirty when I got them to the 
box. It hurts a little to get bit by a woman, doesn’t it, Doc? I had Katé 
bandage it and put mentholatum on it.” 

The doctor removed the bandage and gauze, and the tooth marks were 
clear. The affected area was swollen like a wen. In places the flesh was torn. 

“It hurts, you say?” 

“That's it, Doctor, that’s it. Hurts more than you’d ever think it could. 
They say it doesn’t hurt so much when you get bit by a mad dog, and the 
marks are different too, just a dot here and there, so. Even the marks are 
different when you get bit by a woman.” 

Dr. Yaharu took Officer Matsuki into the operating room and gave Taki 
instructions on how to treat him. She first washed the wound with oxyful, then 
applied mercurochrome, sterilized gauze, and oiled paper, and bandaged it. 
Barring infection, the wound should be healed in two weeks. 

“A two-week wound,” concluded Dr. Yaharu, filling in the police report. 

Officer Matsuki, still flushed with excitement, told all about the capture. 
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Passing before the Kamata market toward evening, he saw the sort of couple 
he had been on the watch for, and trailed them. The man was about five 
feet five inches tall and twenty-seven or eight years old, and wearing a brown 
felt hat. It was blocked in the usual fedora fashion, but, looking closely, Officer 
Matsuki could see traces of its once having been dented at the top and creased 
the full circumference of the crown. The victim, Tsuwano Yiko, had said 
that her attacker was wearing an unseasonal brown felt hat, dented to look 
like a flat-topped straw hat. And there they were, the marks of just such a 
style. The woman was, as Yuko had said, about the same height as Yuko 
herself. Officer Matsuki found it hard to believe that a rapist would be going 
out with the incriminating hat on. Evidently it was one he was fond of, how- 
ever. Having changed the shape, he was stepping out in it for the first time 
since the event. So concluded Office Matsuki. 

Officer Matsuki followed them as they turned into a side street through 
the market and stopped before a barber shop called the Robin. The man 
straightened his hat in front of a glass door. The door was backed by a black 
curtain, and the street lights brought out his reflection. The woman watched 
him from the corner of her eye. Out of the market, they walked to the Naka- 
mura Hospital by a devious course, and stood there having a conference. Officer 
Matsuki walked briskly up and asked them to come with him. 

“It was the hat that did it,” said Officer Matsuki. “There aren’t many 
these days that wear flat-topped hats. A sixth sense put me on guard when 
I saw the marks on that hat.” 

“Don’t talk to me about sixth senses. It always annoys me to hear about 
sixth senses.” 

“Well, I'm not all that fond of them myself, but you’re always coming 
across them in the papers.” 


“Y’ve been waiting for you, Doctor. We have the strangest patient. He 
wants Dr. Uda to give him an injection, and says he won't leave otherwise.” 

“A drug addict?” 

“No, he’s not the type. A well-dressed, healthy-looking young man, with 
his hair combed and all. He wants a local anesthetic in the little finger 
of his left hand, but there doesn’t seem to be anything wrong with the finger.” 

“A gambler. He’s been in some sort of trouble, and they’re making him 
cut off the first joint. You aren’t to say anything about this to the other 
patients. Is Dr. Gosuke out?” 

“Yes.” 
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Once long before, a gambler had come in with a similar request. It had 
become his duty to cut off his little finger at the first joint, and he preferred 
to do it the painless way. About to go into Dr. Uda’s office, Dr. Yaharu re- 
considered and withdrew his hand from the knob. It would be better to avoid 
embarrassing the man. Dr. Yaharu did not want to be pressed into giving the 
injection himself, moreover. He could hear voices. Apparently the argument 
was reaching a climax. 

First, Dr. Uda: “You see, boy? Even an old fogey like me likes the 
real thing and not the other. You see? Life is a sad affair, boy. You see?” 

“I see,” said the younger man, a trace of a provincial accent in his speech. 
Dr. Uda knew where to hit, but he might be accused of histrionics not 
altogether becoming to an old man. 

“You see? A tiny, little silver needle, no bigger than a hair. Oh, my, 
the sadness of it. You know the feeling, boy? Either it goes a fraction of an 
inch under the skin, or else you stop it. You know that feeling, boy? You know 
it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Dr. Yaharu’s hand rose to the nape of his neck. What sort of button 
did you push, he wondered, to have from the honest old doctor a speech that 
brought chills to your spine? Smiling wryly, he rang and asked Osuma for a 
clean undershirt. Always when he came back from a difficult house call he 
went into the bath and poured buckets of hot water over his head. 

Osuma brought the undershirt and called from outside the door: 
“There’s a patient, Doctor, that wants to have a tattoo removed. How’s the 
water?” 

“Just right. If it’s one of those big dragon tattoos or something tell 
him to go away.” 

“No, it’s little initials.” 

Dr. Yaharu stood beside the tub and poured water over his head. Possibly 
because the neighborhood was a rowdy one, there had recently been a run of 
young men who wanted to have tattoos removed. If the tattoo was a small one 
Dr. Yaharu could operate. Sometimes a young woman would come in. The 
young men generally had flowers or anchors or girls’ names or initials on their 
upper arms. Besides arm tattoos, the young women often had small animals 
or insects, or perhaps names or initials, on well-chosen places to be hidden 
by underwear. In a general way, tattooed gentlemen and tattooed ladies cold 
thus be differentiated. Only initials, moreover, were to be found on women’s 
arms. Sometimes there would be a “P” or an “L” or a “V,” initials which 
could not be those of Japanese. Always, without exception, Dr. Yaharu asked 
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why the tattoo had been done in the first place. “Because I sort of felt like 
it,” was the answer in more than half the cases. No doubt such persons were 
already beginning to have regrets when they stepped from the tattooer’s es- 
tablishment. 

Dr. Yaharu left the bath and went into his office. Osuma ushered in a 
smiling young girl. She had on a bold kimono with vertical stripes, and a 
scarlet obi. 

“Well, Miss. Have a seat. That kimono is very becoming.” The doctor 
was gallant. 

“Is it, now?” Obviously not taking the flattery too seriously, she sat 
down. Her face had a carefully tended look although it was almost free of 
cosmetics. Only the line of the eyebrows had been accented, to tell of a taste 
for the sophisticated. Examination revealed a dewy quality about the eyes that 
was a trifle erotic. She had astigmatism. Her complexion was of the sort one 
might describe as nicely bleached. For convenience, he referred to her as 
“Miss” all the same. 

“You live near hee, do you?” He took out a card and wrote down 
the address. It was very near, in Oi. Age 21. The same age as Yuko, Officer 
Matsuki’s charge. There was a worldly, knowledgeable air about her, how- 
ever, which Yiko could not hope to imitate. 

“And your work?” 

“In the Shibuya entertainment district.” 

“A teahouse, would it be?” 

“A little restaurant. You know the fruit store on the right hand when 
you walk up Dédgen Hill from Shibuya station? That's where it is, a little 
restaurant called the Gourd. You've heard of it.” 

“I’m sorry to say I haven't.” 

“What? But the mistress of the Gourd was here once, it must have 
been this spring. Remember? She came to have a tattoo removed. She had 
‘N.T.’ For Mr. Nagata Tanzan. But Mr. Nagata just detests tattooing. She 
had it done without asking him.” 

“I remember now. Little red letters, ‘N.T.’ And how has it been since 
the operation?” 

“You can barely see it, except that the skin is a little crinkly. Mine are 
a little bigger, but anyhow can you take them away?” She pulled up her 
sleeve. Two fine letters, “M.S.” had been tattooed in red, not too deeply, 
he would judge. “Can you take them away for me?” she asked again. 

“But would Mr. M.S. approve?” 

“Mr. M.S.—stop it.” 
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“You must have had some reason. Maybe he wanted you to have the 
tattoo, and we can avoid trouble afterwards if he agrees to removing it too.” 

“Oh, but he hasn’t been around in ages. Couldn’t care less. I only 
went along to keep the mistress company.” 

Dr. Yaharu decided to operate. In such cases, however, he always re- 
quired a written statement from the patient, explaining the reasons for the 
operation, and sealed with a fingerprint. He brought out pen and paper. 

“Oh, sure, I'll give you a statement. Sure. It may not be the best 
grammar you ever saw, but I'll give you a statement.” She took up the pen. 

There was a danger of complications in the absence of such a statement. 
Indeed there had been trouble not two or three months earlier, when he had 
removed a tattoo for a certain university student. The boy had the name 
“Kikuyo” tattooed on his upper arm. He was very scrawny, and his well- 
shaped features were astonishingly white. He did not look like the sort to go 
in for tattooing. 

“Suppose we give up the idea,” said the doctor. “I imagine you'll just 
have to have it done again anyway, and I haven’t had too much experience.” 

The boy was on the verge of tears. “But I saw in a women’s magazine 
I think it was this spring that you do such operations. Please take it away. 
I can’t go home for summer vacation unless you do. Father will be furious. 
He’s a very strict man.” 

As Dr. Yaharu had suspected, the boy had been intimidated by an older 
woman into having the tattoo. Dr. Yaharu went ahead with the operation, 
but four or five days later Kikuyo appeared. It would be more appropriate, 
perhaps, to say that she came storming in. She shoved open the door of the 
office, where Dr. Yaharu was seeing a patient, and lashed out furiously. He 
had to interrupt the consultation. 

“Even a dog knows enough not to get mixed up in a family quarrel, and 
what does a quack doctor think he’s up to?” she thundered. “Why did you 
take my name off of Shiiz6’s arm?” 

“Because he asked me to. I only followed his instructions. No malice 
intended.” 

“I say you’re a meddling old fool.” 

“You mustn’t misunderstand the doctor,” said Taki. “Suppose I take 
you outside and listen to what you have to say.” 

“You keep your nose out of this.” 

Poor Taki had no choice but to obey. The other patient fled. 

Hearing the commotion, Dr. Uda came in. “There’s something you 
might help me with,” he said lightly. 
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“What? What did you say?” Interested, the woman followed him to 
the waiting room. After he had cleared it he held a secret conference with 
her, at the end of which he quietly saw her off. 

“Dr. Uda is very good at handling the ladies,” said Taki. 

“Oh, I’ve had my times with hysterical women,” he answered. There 
was something practiced and blandly effective about his way of doing things. 

“A man with esoteric skills,” said Dr. Yaharu, also impressed. 

“From now on we will have written statements from people who want 
tattoos removed,” said Dr. Uda. 

Laboriously, the maid from the Gourd composed her statement. After 
much erasing and rewriting, she produced a considerably longer statement 
than necessary: 


The Mikumo Hospital 
Gentlemen: 

I have the letters “M.S.” tattooed on my left arm. They are the 
initials of an acquaintance of mine, Mr. Murakami Shdichi. I was not 
particularly intimate with Mr. Murakami. Last summer the mistress 
of the Gourd went to a tattooer to have the initials of the painter, Mr. 
Nagata Tanzan, tattooed on her arm. She said she felt bashful about 
going by herself, and asked me to go along, and on the way I kept ask- 
ing myself which of the customers’ initials I would have tattooed. She 
kept saying I would have Mr. Iwamoto’s, but I knew she was sort of 
fond of him herself, and decided I would be tactful, and when we got 
to the tattooer’s I asked him for Mr. Murakami. The tattooer looked like 
Mr. Murakami and that was what made me ask for him. The mistress 
looked very surprised. On the way back she kept saying she just didn’t 
understand. About ten days later Mr. Murakami came to the restaurant. 
There were other customers, and she wrote on a card that I had him 
tattooed and slipped it to him. I saw him slip the card in his wallet and 
wink at me. He came almost every night after that, and walked me to 
the station, and I felt funny about it and we got to be good friends. 
That spoiled him. He would get drunk and pick fights with the other 
customers. I didn’t like him any more. In fact he gave me goose pim- 
ples. And then I got to disliking the tattoo too. One night he got 
drunk and tackled me, really sent me flying, and I had the mistress tell 
him I wouldn’t see him any more. Therefore no one will take offense 
if I have him removed. There are reasons why I would just as soon 
not be tattooed any more. I hereby respectfully apply to have my 
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tattoo removed. I affirm that the above is true to the best of my 


knowledge. 


At the end were the date and her name and address. 


The doctor led her to the operating room and, with Taki to assist, began 
the operation. Although it was a simple one, he still had to sterilize carefully, 
make dexterous use of a well sharpened knife, and be sure that the stitches 
were not crooked afterwards. First he administered a local anesthetic. Then 
he cut away a section of skin and dug out the pigment beneath, and sewed 
the skin back again. 

The girl was silent through the operation, her head turned sharply 
away. She spoke only once: “Are you half finished yet?” She turned back 
when Taki had bandaged her arm. As surgery patients go, she was an easy 
one. 


A patient ran away. Probably he had intended to run away from the 
start. One can guess from the circumstances. 

Some days before, there had been a telephone call from Dr. Yokota, a 
near-by colleague who specialized in internal medicine. Would Dr. Yaharu 
perform an appendectomy? A chronic case of appendicitis had suddenly taken 
a turn for the worse. 

“All of our rooms are full. I'll have to ask you to excuse me.” Dr. 
Yaharu was telling the truth. 

“There’s not a minute to lose. You have a studio couch in your lobby, 
I believe. Couldn’t you turn the lobby into a sick room for a while? I don’t 
like to insist, but could you do it?” 

“Why wasn’t it taken care of sooner?” 

“I have no idea. He was brought in on a stretcher. I could see that 
there had to be an operation right away, but there wasn’t much point in 
bringing him here. I’m afraid I'll have to bother you.” 

Dr. Yaharu at length agreed, although he was naturally unenthusiastic 
about the idea of turning the lobby into a sick room. It would be hard on 
the nerves of the other patients. Dr. Yaharu ordered Osuma to put sheets on 
the studio couch. 

The appendicitis patient was brought in on a stretcher, attended by 
a nurse from the Yokota clinic. One of the bearers was evidently a day laborer, 
dressed in cast-off military clothes, and his jumper-clad fellow appeared to be 
a factory worker. They brought in the stretcher and laid the patient on the 
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table. The canvas of the stretcher was sturdy and of good quality, and marked 
on the underside in big, clumsy letters: “Property of Kikk6 Association.” 
The patient was a strongly-built man in his forties. The blanched, dark- 
complexioned face was twisted with pain, and the man groaned in long, sob- 
bing groans. 

“When did it hit him?” Dr. Yaharu asked the one in the jumper. The 
other, who was rolling up the stretcher, answered. 

“He’s always had trouble with his appendix, but these last two or three 
days it’s been so bad we thought he was going to die.” 

“You should have brought him sooner.” 

“He thought his own special medicine would cure him like it always 
does. He’s been drinking it by the bottle.” 

“And what is this special medicine he’s been drinking by the bottle?” 

“His own special medicine, brewed from chickweed and sandburrs. He 
says the chickweed turns the poison to water, and the sandburrs turn the water 
to gas. How do you like that one, Doc? A little hard to take?” 

“A little, maybe.” 

The nurse from the Yokota clinic had left, no one quite knew when. 
It probably made her nervous to be in an alien operating room. 

Dr. Yaharu operated and Dr. Gosuke assisted. The appendix was badly 
degenerated, but still not ruptured. The patient was carried into the lobby 
that was to serve as his sick room. The two men, the uniformed one and the 
jumpered one, said they would wait until he came out of the anesthetic. 

Dr. Yaharu met them on his way back from a house call. The jumpered 
one had the stretcher on his shoulder. 

“Thanks very much, Doc,” he said. “I'll have his wife bring the money 
tomorrow. I told the girl so too.” 

“That's a fine stretcher. What hospital did you borrow it from?” 

“This?” said the other, the one in the old uniform. “The neighborhood 
association bought it during the air raids, and we use it to go pick up the 
potato ration.” 

“Take good care of it,” he said as he left them. If the stretcher had 
survived, then they must be from a neighborhood that had come through the 
raids safely. Yet the address on the card was an industrial district in Kamata 
that had been completely destroyed. Nor did Dr. Yaharu remember a Kikkdé 
Association in Kamata. 

On the fifth day after the operation there was a call from a neighbor 
about the patient’s family. The wife was having abdominal spasms, it seemed, 
and the son had a bad cold. They were both in bed. They were just not 
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able to leave the house, and the patient was not to worry. It was a very inept 
camouflage indeed to cover the fact of the unpaid bill. 

In the evening Dr. Yaharu was putting on his shoes to go see a movie. 
Harumi, who had not been around for some time, came in, and with him— 
this was unusual—the girl Yuko." 

“You make a handsome couple. And you've come at a good time—let 
me treat you to a movie. Did you see the sign in front of the theater? ‘A 
movie that will bring back memories.’ It’s a silent movie with a narrator.” 

As he started out the door Yuko whispered something to Harumi. The 
latter, somewhat reluctantly, came after him. 

“And Yuko?” 

“She’s going home. She has something to do.” 

He saw Yuko run up an alley. It was a blind alley that led to the back 
door and the emergency exit, and it was used by night patients when the 
front door was locked. A bit suspicious, Dr. Yaharu went back to look. Yiiko 
was pulling a cart from the alley. In it a young woman sat doubled over and 
wrapped in a blanket. Clearly she was ill, and Yiko and Harumi had brought 
her to be examined. Finding the doctor on his way out, Yiko was taking 
her away again. 

“Why didn’t you tell me? Take her to the back door.” 

He gave up his movie. Yuko and Harumi helped the woman into the 
office. She wore an inexpensive lined kimono and, over the sash, a white apron 
a foot or so square. Upon examination he saw that she was pregnant. Her 
face was perhaps a little stupid, but a smile now and then broke its sadness 
and somehow made it more pathetic. 

“And what is the trouble?” 

“She has chills, and then she has dizzy spells.” 

Dr. Yaharu wrote down Harumi’s answers. She lived in the back of 
Harumi’s tenement. Her husband had disappeared in the spring and she had 
been working in a Ginza bar called the Spontanée. For ten days now she 
had been at home in bed. The cart belonged to her mother, who worked for 
a greengrocer bringing vegetables in from the country. A week before, pull- 
ing her cart as usual, she had broken her leg in a traffic accident. With 
mother and daughter both abed, Harumi’s mother was doing the housework, 

“She must have caught cold and kept going to the Spontanée anyway, 
and she drank everything they gave her. She was always coming home late 


1. It should be pointed out that, in a long passage cut from this translation, the ravished Yiko has 
moved in with Harumi of the Caesarian section and his mother and found work, and that Harumi has become 
a frequent caller at the Mikumo Hospital. 
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at night. Once you get to drinking, you know, Doctor, a cold hits you right 
away.” Harumi was being old for his age. 

“It is not a cold,” said the patient with surprising firmness. “It is 
not a cold. I don’t cough, and I can walk around if I want to. Only I get 
so dizzy.” 

“Stomach ache? Chills in the lower abdomen? Stuffed feeling?” 

“A sort of stuffed feeling.” 

She had a temperature. He recorded it on the card in German. 

“And bleeding,” she said with a touch of rancor, as if asking why he 
should he writing German at a time like this. 

Since he would have to examine her more intimately, the doctor asked 
Harumi and Yiko to wait outside. He could not hear the child’s pulse, nor 
were there motions in the uterus. 

He judged, from the feel of her abdomen, that she was five months 
pregnant, but she said that her period had stopped only three months before. 
Either the child was dead or it was a misshapen monster, he concluded. He 
would have to operate. She sighed deeply, suggesting her resentment at the 
man who had brought her to this. 

“And will I have to be in the hospital? Will it be a major operation?” 

“Very simple. Very simple indeed. It seems to be dead, and all I have 
to do is get it out.” 

“Will it cost about the same as an ordinary abortion, then?” 

He said that it would be about that, and she replied that she would go 
home and come again. She could pay whenever it was convenient, he said, 
but she answered that she had things to take care of first. Taki helped her 
to the door. She walked with great difficulty, her hands pressed to her tem- 
ples. The doctor saw her to the waiting room. Harumi and Yiko had dis- 
appeared, but Harumi’s mother was there, looking very worried. Suddenly 
concerned about the sick woman, she had hurried to the hospital and sent the 
other two home. 

“I'll take Omachi home in the cart,” she said. “I can manage—it's 
downhill. I'll send Harumi around for medicine, Doctor. And, Doctor, is it 
all right to have her use an ice pack?” 

Signaling with his eyes that this was no time for such trivialities, he 
led her into the office. The patient’s condition, he said, was cause for the 
deepest concern. Neither an ice pack nor medicine was likely to do much 
good. He would have to operate. The girl seemed worried about the bill, 
he said, but she could pay that any time. When Harumi’s mother had heard 
him through, she caught at the lapels of her military jacket. 
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“Quite a case, Omachi is,” she said to herself. “It’s pretty sad, that’s 
what I say." The words came out as if of their own accord, and there was 
deep feeling in them. Indeed they were the most touching words he had 
heard in some time. He offered to cut the bill in half. 

Again she caught at her lapels. “Really, Doctor? Really? Well, just 
let me tell her so. Excuse me for a minute, while I just go tell her so.” 

He would have to operate. Feeling the usual pre-operation gloom, he 
asked Taki to bring him a gidayu score from the breakfast room. He had 
been excessively fond of lady gidayi singers when he was a student, and he 
had once owned some thirty scores. The whole collection had been lost in 
the war, however, and he had recently bought this single volume at a night 
stall. It was the Ninokuchi Village scene of “Post-haste to Hell.” He opened 
it, and without raising his voice began the recitative. The swivel chair began 
to sway in a pleasant rhythm. “For them, the outcasts, the winter fields are 
sear.” He tapped the rhythm on his knee. The music became more interest- 
ing, rose to a fine climax. The doctor’s head shook as he hummed on. He 
could see the two outcasts, Umekawa and Chibei, making their secret way 
along that dead winter road. “Caring for, cared for....” 

Osuma and Harumi’s mother came in with the sick woman. 

She had decided to go ahead with the operation. Her irascibility had 
quite disappeared, and apprehension had taken its place. 

“Would you like to have someone witness the operation?” he asked. 

“Yes. I don’t want people to think I'm having an ordinary abortion.” 

“Suppose you be the witness, then,” he said to Harumi’s mother. She 
shivered and took a deep breath, and said she would. 

“I certainly will,” she added, as if to give the patient strength. 

Confirming that the child was dead, he administered the anesthetic. 

Indeed the foetus had rotted, and the stench was overpowering. Harumi’s 
mother sat in the corner until the nurse told her that the operation was over. 
From before it had begun, she had been sitting with her elbows on her knees 
and her head in her arms. Would she look at the foetus, the nurse asked. 

“I'm afraid you'll have to excuse me,” she said, and fled from the room. 

Since the hospital rooms were all full, the woman was put in the lobby 
with the appendicitis patient. The two couches had low back rests. They 
were placed back to back, and there was a bell on a stand at Omachi'’s pillow. 
From time to time Harumi’s mother, who had withdrawn to the waiting room, 
looked in to see whether or not she had come out of the anesthetic. 

The doctor had a bath and dinner. In the waiting room Harumi had 
brought his mother a lunch, which, however, he was eating himself. She had 
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no appetite. That awful smell, she said. Even the sight of rice made her want 
to vomit. It may have been that she really was hungry but preferred to have 
the boy eat. In any case it was a fine lunch, vegetables that the doctor would 
not have minded eating himself, and rice tastefully sprinkled with black sesame. 
Yuko had put together a lunch to be seen in public. Harumi also had a canteen 
over his shoulder. 

Coming back to the waiting room, from which Harumi had already 
departed, the doctor had praise for the arrangement of the sesame. “Remark- 
able, that’s what it was. Spread just so, not too fat and not too thin. Re- 
markable.” 

“Oh, she’s a good cook, Doctor. I have nothing to complain about. 
Only they say that girls who are good cooks sometimes have an itch for men.” 

“Well, now. That’s the first I’ve heard of it. Has she given you any 
cause to worry?” 

“Not exactly. But I worry just the same, Doctor. She came up from 
Osaka to meet some young man in some rooming house somewhere, and now 
she says she’s not interested in meeting him. And since she’s come to live 
with us, Harumi has stopped writing letters. Stopped it just like that. I some- 
times worry about whether Harumi might not be getting the itch himself.” 

“I think it’s a fine idea. It’s very pleasant to marry your big sister, you 
know. And what does she think about him?” 

“I have no idea. She did say she thought he was a pretty stubborn 
little fellow, though.” 

Osuma reported that the girl was coming out of the anesthetic, and 
Harumi’s mother went in to see her. 

The next morning the doctor removed the stitches from the appendec- 
tomy. Six days had passed. The nurses said that it was fine to see the man 
so recovering his vigor, but that he was always trying to strike up a conversa- 
tion with Harumi’s mother. He would sometimes lean across the partition 
between them and try to have a chat with Omachi too. Dr. Yaharu had to 
ask him to be a little less obstreperous. 

“I get it. I can be quiet, all right. And you don’t have to worry 
about my bill.” The remark did not seem entirely appropriate. 

He gave the nurses some bad moments too. When they came to look at 
Omachi, he would send them scurrying with his pungent remarks. 

“Do you suppose he’s a sex maniac?” said Taki. 

“I'll bet you used to keep them jumping,” the man said to Harumi’s 
mother. 


But they could not very well turn him out on the very day the stitches 
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were removed. At about noon the next day a young man in his early twenties 
—he said he was the patient’s son, but it was probably a lie—came to ask when 
he might be taken home. They would see how he felt the next day, said the 
doctor. At about three in the afternoon, however, when the doctor came 
back from a house call, he had disappeared. The bedding he had brought 
with him, and the hospital’s sheets, had also disappeared. Omachi in the next 
bed did not know when it had happened. Probably he had chosen a time 
when she was asleep. Piecing together the evidence from the nurses, the 
doctor concluded that the man had stolen a cart and fled some time between 
one-thirty and two. When Taki looked in at one-thirty, the man said to be 
his son was paring his fingernails for him. When, at two, Harumi’s mothe: 
came to see Omachi, everything was gone, the sheets too. She told the nurse 
what a relief it was that that noisy patient had finally left, and so the truth 
came out. Probably the two of them, patient and “son,” had tied everything 
up in the sheets and thrown the bundle through the window into the alley 
outside the emergency exit. Then they had climbed though the same window, 
and the son had pulled the convalescent away. There were no witnesses. 
Though sure that there was really nothing to be done, the doctor had the 
bill sent to the address on the card. No such person lived in the neighborhood. 

The cart unfortunately did not belong to the hospital. It was the one 
in which Omachi had been brought. Yiko and Harumi had left it there in 
the alley. Harumi’s mother apologized to Omachi for the botch. It was not 
good to excite the patient, of course, but Omachi already knew what had 
happened, and was upset. No one would believe that she had not even 
noticed the escape, from that very room, in broad daylight. Everyone would 
think that she had been bribed. She felt constrained to apologize to Harumi’s 
mother in her turn. 

There was naturally nothing to reprove Harumi and Yuko for. Omachi 
lived in a single shabby eight-mat room without a hall, and the cart would have 
had to be kept inside propped against the plank wall in any case. And no 
one ever thought twice about leaving a cart in an alley for a night or two. 
Only the man who had stolen it was at fault, and, in the eventuality of his 
not being apprehended, the hospital authorities, who had accepted him and 
allowed him his way, must take responsibility. Such was the reasonable view, 
and the doctor told Omachi that he would reimburse her. The sense of 
Omachi’s reply was that such steps would be inappropriate. She had the 
problem of paying her bill, she said, and she was tempted to ask that it be 
canceled out by the price of the cart. 

Thereupon she took a sudden turn for the worse. The next morning 
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her temperature went up to a hundred four. She had developed acute pneu- 
monia. The doctor gave her 300,000 units of a cloudy penicillin solution and 
a heart stimulant. By midnight her temperature was down to normal again. 
The next day Dr. Yaharu took a holiday and was sleeping late when Taki 
telephoned. Omachi wanted to be released from the hospital. But though 
she had been brought in at the point of death, it was hardly appropriate to 
turn her out at the point of death. 

“Where is Dr. Gosuke? Is he there or isn’t he?’ His voice rose. “She's 
probably worried about the bill. Where is Dr. Uda? Is he there or isn’t 
he?” 

“Both of them are out on calls.” 

“If she’s worried about the bill, tell her we'll take the price of the cart. 
That should make her feel better. Do something to make her feel better.” 

“But the cart is back, Doctor. Osuma looked out from the lobby window 
this morning, and there it was in the alley. Why there's that cart, she said. 
The patient heard her, and seemed very upset.” 

“We cannot have her wanting to leave because of the bill. You'll have 
to calm her. Otherwise we'll have a real case on our hands.” 

He continued to worry, and toward noon he went around to the hos- 
pital. Harumi’s mother was there tending the ice pack. Omachi pretended 
to be asleep. So she meant to have her way and leave after all, he thought. 
He looked down at her, and she opened her eyes and showed a dimple on one 
cheek. 

“When can I leave, Doctor? I’m feeling wonderful.” 

“You'll have to bear with us another week. I'll give you a penicillin 
shot today and a shot of glucose, and you can drink what's left. It’s very 
sweet. You'll love it. Cross your heart, now—you’re going to put up with 
us for another week.” 

His manner had become that of the pediatrician, but the girl answered 
with the utmost solemnity: “Cross my heart and hope to die.” 

He gave her the shots. “Now open wide.” From a certain height he 
squirted the rest of the glucose into her mouth. It traced a delicate thread. 
Closing her eyes, she received the thread in her mouth. 

“It was very sweet,” she said. 

“Didn't you love it?” said Harumi’s mother. 

When he had seen the other patients, Dr. Yaharu called Harumi’s mother 
into his office and told her to calm Omachi somehow. Harumi’s mother said 
he could count on her. She was far ahead of him. She said that a poor 
person like herself could just about weigh in the palm of her hand what the 
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girl would be thinking. 

“That damned cart,” she said. “It disappears and makes her think she 
can use it in place of the bill. I know she must have let you know what she 
was thinking. And then the damned thing comes sneaking back again, and 
spoils all her plans. It’s made her a laughing stock, that’s what it’s done.” 

“It’s done nothing of the sort. I’ve been hinting all along that she 
wouldn’t need to pay. I don’t see why she should feel embarrassed just be- 
cause the cart came back.” 

“But she’s very poor and very proud, Doctor. And because she’s poor, 
she had to be really hard up before she could let you know what she was 
thinking.” 

Harumi’s mother went out as a lady patient came in. 

Dr. Yaharu told the nurses not under any circumstances to touch on the 
matter of the bill. He told Dr. Gosuke and Dr. Uda the same thing. But 
Omachi disappeared before dawn the next day. When Taki made the mid- 
night rounds she was asleep. Taki immediately told Dr. Gosuke when, the 
next morning, she discovered the disappearance. Dr. Gosuke called Dr. Yaha- 
ru at home. A reckless sort of patient, said Dr. Yaharu. Dr. Gohei was to 
inform Harumi’s mother immediately. Dr. Yaharu set out for the hospital. 

Harumi’s mother was in the waiting room, her face dark with apprehen- 
sion. 

“What happened? Did she go home?” 

“I’m afraid so,” said Harumi’s mother. “We've made a mess of every- 
thing.” 

When she had gone early in the morning, as usual, to help with break- 
fast, she had been startled to find Omachi there in bed. Then word came 
from the hospital, and Yuko and Harumi went to urge that Omachi go back. 
Both she and her mother said that that would not be necessary, she was really 
feeling much better. 

But what nonsense! How could she be feeling better? Harumi’s mother 
went on, rather swallowing the words: “I'm terribly sorry, Doctor. But what 
will happen if we leave her as she is?” 

“She may die. Very probably she'll die.” 

“And if she comes back? 

“The operation is over, and she won’t have to come back. The ques- 
tion is whether she'll let us treat her at home or not. We can probably bring 
her through if she will. But we can’t force ourselves on them, and have 
them start worrying about the bill again.” 

Harumi’s mother clutched at the lapels of her jacket. “I'll go have 
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another look,” she said, and left. In a crisis, she was always clutching at the 
lapels of her jacket. 

The doctor wondered what to do about the fool cart. If he sent it 
back, they would think he was pressing for payment. If he stored it, they 
would think he was keeping it as security. He consulted with Dr. Gosuke and 
Dr. Uda. Dr. Gosuke said that since Yuko and Harumi had brought it they 
should take it back. Dr. Uda said that the beaten-up old thing should be sent 
back at once. 

In the afternoon Harumi’s mother came to report that she argued and 
argued, but the answer was only that Omachi was feeling much better. Dr. 
Yaharu wondered if they were being perverse, but Harumi’s mother replied 
that it was not perverseness, it was reticence. As she left with the unlucky 
cart she said that when Yuko and Harumi came home from work she would 
send them over to continue the argument. 

It was some days later that Harumi came running to the hospital for 
Dr. Yaharu. All three happened to be out, however, Dr. Yaharu and Dr. 
Gosuke and Dr. Uda, and Harumi went for Dr. Yokota instead. But Omachi 
was beyond helping. After her death Dr. Yokota said that the crisis had 
already come before he was summoned. 


Translated by E. G. Seidensticker 
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the Naoki Prize in 1938, has already been translated into English. His 
widely-read novel about the life of a country policeman, Tajinko Hamlet, 
published in 1939, proved his maturity as a novelist. 

No Consultations Today, translated here, and The Far Worshipping 
Commander which appeared in Vol. I, No. | of the Japan Quarterly are 
considered to be his masterpieces. He has also written many historical 


novels. In 1959 he was made a member of the Japan Art Academy. 
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New Wave, Old Sea 


Iwasaki Akira 


a% nouvelle vague has reached Japan, and by now is already beginning 
to recede. 

The new wave that arose in the French film-making world first 
swept westward across the Atlantic, where it went ashore in New York. But 
its ripples also spread to the East, where they evoked a swift response among 
Japanese, and young Japanese in particular. This is nothing surprising in 
a country which, with its four islands entirely surrounded by the sea, has 
always been sensitive to any wave from across the ocean. In Japan, however, 
the effects were different from elsewhere. The avant-garde, experimental films 
referred to in the United States as “beatnik movies” or “free cinema’ were 
made by small, independent producers. In Japan, oddly enough, it was the 
studios of the major film companies that were first hit by the wave, and whose 
products were the first to show its influence. There are, of course, correspond- 
ing peculiarities in the Japanese film world today which account for this 
phenomenon. 

The new style of film launched by Claude Chabrol’s Les Cousins and 
by the works of Francois Truffaut, Louis Malle and Marcel Camus among 
others came as a great shock to the younger generation in Japan, movic- 
goers and movie-makers alike, but at the same time it awoke in them a 
sympathetic response. Along with the works of the “Polish school” such as 
Andrzei Waida’s Ashes and Diamonds, which had reached Japan a short while 
before, the French nouvelle vague was a revelation paralleled only by the Italian 
neo-realism of more than ten years previously. The “angry young men” who 
were lurking in the Tokyo studios awaiting a chance to challenge the old 
order in all of its manifestations began to feel that their time had come. 

Had the movie industry at the time been prospering, or at least stable, 
they would still not have got the chance. Fortunately for them, however, 
the Japanese cinema just then was beginning to be labeled a “declining in- 
dustry.” The Shéchiku company in particular was facing a crisis in its manage- 
ment. The company, one of the oldest film companies in Japan, had always 
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specialized hitbcrto in “mother-and-child” pieces, romantic melodramas and 
other “tear-jerkers,” but the social upheaval of the postwar years found it 
floundering helplessly. Its products completely lost the common touch and 
made repeated losses. Finally, in 1960, the company was unable to pay any 
dividends to its shareholders and the president, Kido Shiré, took the blame 
and resigned. The management was reshuffled and an overall switch in pro- 
duction policy became necessary. 

While this was in progress, confusion and anarchy reigned at Shédchiku’s 
Ofuna studios. The temporary lack of leadership made it possible for the 
“angry young men” in the studios to come out into the open. One after the 
other, daring or dangerous projects and scenarios that in normal times would 
have been turned down out of hand by the studio chief or chief of the plan- 
ning department were passed at studio conferences. Such was the management's 
plight that it was ready, if need be, to look to the devil himself for help. 
Since the old-style films were no use at any rate, it might as well give the 
young men a chance. Something might possibly turn up. 

The first outcome was Seishun Zankoku Monogatari (Naked Youth) 
by a 29-year-old newcomer, Oshima Nagisa. To mark the occasion, Shéchiku’s 
publicity department and the movie magazines got together to coin catch- 
phrases such as “Shéchiku’s nouvelle vague” and “new wave from Ofuna.” 
The result was a success unforeseen probably even by the people who coined 
the phrases. Naked Youth was a hit such as no Shéchiku product had achieved 
for many a moon. The film indeed, for all Oshima’s undoubted debt to his 
confréres in France, does succeed in getting onto the screen the burning aware- 
ness of social problems of the younger generation in Japan today. 

The film portrays the disaster that overtakes three generations of the 
same family. Japan’s defeat in the war and the subsequent loss of a system 
of values has rendered the father spiritually impotent, so that he runs away 
from every problem with which he is confronted. The elder sister, who grew 
up in the immediate postwar years, was at first aflame with passions both 
political and personal, yet with the later political reaction she lapses feebly 
into defeat and decadence. The younger sister, who is at high school, has a 
lover, a university student whom she got to know through a chance encounter. 
They are convinced that the only things to be trusted are desires and impulses, 
and they are led by overconfidence in themselves and dissatisfaction with the 
world about them into acting as though to do evil were a way of defying and 
taking revenge on society itself. 

It would be irrelevant to inquire just how universal such types are in 
modern Japan. Oshima’s aim is to portray the typical through the exceptional. 
In the film, of course, the chief characters’ silly, immature attempts are flung 
back from the massive iron wall of the social order, and at the very instant 
they realize their own error they are torn apart from each other and destroyed. 
At the end, Oshima insists—in a somewhat abrupt manner, one feels—that 
they are the victims of crooked politics. 
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Oshima’s next film, Taiy6 no Hakaba (Grave of the Sun) portrays life 
among the dregs of Japanese society—the gangsters, streetwalkers, pimps, un- 
scrupulous doctors and the traders in blood who collaborate with these doctors, 
who infest the underworld of Osaka where even the police dare not set foot. 
By portraying this world where every human being lives by preying on others, 
in a heavily exaggerated style with occasional touches of poetry, Oshima sets 
out to present what he believes to be the ultimate essence of Japanese society 
today. All kinds of characters appear, from a merchant trading false papers to 
illegal immigrants to a professional agitator who prophesies imminent war with 
the Soviet Union, in the wishful hope of reviving the old imperialist Japan 
and making his fortune. Through his characters, crawling around their little 
world like so many insects, devoid of all morality and vitality, Oshima seems to 
be indicting the present age as a whole. 

Oshima’s success produced, chiefly within Shéchiku itself, a number of 
second-rate followers whom Shdéchiku, with great fanfares, tried to sell to the 
public as members of the nouvelle vague movement on a footing with Oshima 
himself. Their second-rateness is evident in the frequency in their films of 
direct imitations from their colleagues in France and from each other. Yo- 
shida Kijii's Roku de Nashi (Good for Nothing) and Kurahara Izen’s Kyd- 
netsu no Kisetsu (Season of Frenzy) are full of details copied exactly from 
Truffaut and Jean-Luc Godard. With Shinoda Masahiro’s Kawaita Mizuumi 
(The Dried Lake), one has the impression that Japan’s new wave has already 
been weakened and devitalized, leaving nothing but affectation and pretentious- 
ness, while Tamura M6’s Akunin Shigan (Volunteer for Evil) is no more 
than an incoherent hodge-podge. 

The so-called “Japanese nouvelle vague” films depend on a combination 
of sex and politics (where the French equivalent stakes its claim on sex and 
action). One film company emblazoned the posters advertising a film of this 
nature with the caption “Demonstrations by day, sex by night.” For all the 
vulgarity of the phrase, it is a fact that almost every new Japanese film contains 
as indispensable props: a demonstration by Zengakuren (the student organiza- 
tion that last summer earned a world-wide name for itself by its bellicose 
behavior in the struggle against the Security Treaty); violence by blue-helmeted 
police; sultry bedroom scenes between university students and coeds; and an 
affair between a university student and an older married woman. The impres- 
sion these films give is that Japanese youth as a whole suffers from sadistic 
impulses and erotomania. 

The Shéchiku nouvelle vague was to ebb just as suddenly as it had 
arisen. Gradually the public began to perceive the effeteness, the monotony 
and the poverty of imagination of the works of the second-rate directors in 
the field, and audiences fell off. 
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Recently one work from the same stable was withdrawn after only four 
days, without even achieving the one-week first showing customary for Japanese 
films. Ironically enough, moreover, it was a work by Oshima Nagisa, regarded 
by himself and others alike as the standard-bearer for the whole group. The 
film, Nihon no Yoru to Kiri (Night and Fog in Japan), was a discussion-drama 
of a boldness—or crudeness—unparalleled in the Japanese cinema, allowing 
the audience to hear via the sound track the revolutionary theories of members 
of the radical student movement. One rumor says that Shéchiku hesitated to 
continue showing the film on account of the assassination of Socialist Party 
chairman Asanuma, which just at that time had come as such a sudden shock 
to the whole nation. Another theory has it that the banks and the Conservative 
party brought pressure to bear on Shdchiku. In fact, however, Oshima uses 
the film for a scathing attack, made from the point of view of the student 
movement, on the Communist Party and its policies, and in this sense ought 
to have pleased rather than offended the banks and the Conservatives. 

Either way, it is indisputable that the film was a box-office failure. 
And with the withdrawal of the film Shéchiku removed the nouvelle vague 
banner from over the portals to its studios. 

What will happen, one wonders, to Oshima and his felluw-directors, 
who are all still in their twenties? The artificial nouvelle vague cooked up by 
Shéchiku’s publicity men and the press has cooled off. Yet though the wave 
subsides, the sea remains. When the company has switched its attitude and 
the mass-communication media has ceased to treat them as the flag-bearers of 
the angry young generation, then the real new talent, stripped of labels and 
accessories, will emerge irrepressibly. 


3 


Not long ago, the veteran French director Julien Duvivier came to 
Japan. At a press conference, he was asked by a reporter what he thought 
of the nouvelle vague. He grinned. “It’s like wine,” he replied with the 
devastating confidence of the master, “there’s no flavor till it’s aged.” 

In the same way, the Japanese masters of the film are proceeding with 
their work at their own unhurried pace. Unlike the newcomers, who are 
eloquent away from their work, they scarcely ever speak except through their 
own special medium. Where the “new wavers,” for all their surface pre- 
occupation with sex and politics, always carefully avoid committing themselves 
politically and sprinkle their works liberally with alibis, these older men throw 
themselves honestly into each film they make, making quite clear where they 
stand and what they believe. When they love something, they say so, and 
when they hate it too. 

One of the greatest of them, Kurosawa Akira, after two. years devoted 
to what for him are secondary interests—adaptions of Shakespeare (Macbeth) 
and Gorky (The Lower Depths) and period action dramas—at last returned once 
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more to modern subjects in Warui Yatsu Hodo Yoku Nemuru, translated 
into English as “Rose in the Mud.” The objects at which he directs the full 
force of his pent-up wrath in this film are the corruption prevalent among 
high-ranking bureaucrats and the tie-ups between political party members and 
big business, two of the greatest problems facing Japanese politics today. 

A low-ranking bureaucrat has been driven to commit suicide in order 
to cover up proof of a ¥3 billion shady deal involving the awarding of a 
contract. His son sets out alone to punish the villains whom the law was 
powerless to expose. With such a theme Kurosawa, in his first modern drama 
in years, has brought off a tour de force such as only he could manage, and 
the film, at the same time as doing everything in its power to project onto the 
screen the wrath the man-in-the-street feels at such social evils, also provides to 
the full the satisfaction afforded by a closely-knit drama. 

If any fault can be found with this film, it is in this very interest that 
it holds as a drama. In scene after scene the director struggles to take his 
audience by surprise, and this technique proves so absorbing that the film 
begins to feel more like a revenge drama of the order of The Count of Monte 
Cristo. The age has passed, of course, when the avenger happily achieves his 
purpose and destroys corruption and evil. The avenger in this film finds the 
tables turned on him by massive forces of evil, and is himself destroyed in 
their stead. At the end of the film, the organization of evil is as strong and 
firmly established as ever. Yet the plot has been so tightly woven that when 
the film ends the problems which it has raised seem also to have been wound 
up, and the work’s ability to connect them up with things outside the film 
or to make the audience go on thinking afterwards is correspondingly lessened. 

Even so, Kurosawa’s position is quite clear: as he sees things at present, 
evil, with its large-scale organization, is bound to win, and the old individual 
ethical concepts are reduced to impotence before it. On this score, the work 
has a rich social message. 


4 


One of the major forces of organized evil in prewar Japan—one which, 
believed to have been half-destroyed and reduced to impotence, has recently 
suddenly begun once more to put out its hateful feelers—was the right-wing 
terrorist organization. The incident in which Asanuma Inejir6é, Chairman of 
the Socialist Party, was stabbed to death on the platform at a public meeting, 
was a chilling awakener to the many Japanese who, perhaps hastily, believed 
that the age of assassinations was past. 

By a strange coincidence, it was only a day or two before that Mr. 
Asanuma had been moved to tears at a preview of the film Buki Naki Tatakai 
(Struggle Without Arms), a biography of Yamamoto Senji who was his own 
political forebear and who, thirty years previously, had already been struck 
down at the hands of a terrorist. No doubt the director of the film, Yama- 
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moto Satsuo, had intended it in part as a warning on the dangers of a Fascist 
revival, but he could never have dreamt that just the same kind of terrorism 
employing just the same method would occur again. Struggle Without Arms 
was to become not a reminiscence of dark bygone days but a poignant appeal 
with a direct bearing on the realities of today. 

Yamamoto Senji, a professor of biology at Kyoto University, was driven 
out of the university because of his radical views. He took to lecturing on 
the streets, spreading scientific information on sex and methods of birth control 
among working-class wives burdened with too many children. The first thing 
of all he discovered, however, was that at the root of every question lay poverty. 
He entered the workers’ organization and also began to lead the farmers in 
their tenancy disputes. When, in 1928, the first popular elections were held 
in Japan, he became a member of the Lower House with the backing of the 
proletariat. 

It was just about then, however, that the storm of Fascism began to 
break over Japan, and the militarists, who wished to prepare openly for war, 
made to wrest from the people the last of their few remaining political liberties. 
Yamamoto, a devout Christian who had studied in America and a man by 
nature extremely docile and peace-loving, nevertheless was driven to stand up 
resolutely in defense of peace and democracy, and to fight the government of 
the day and its party, the Conservative party. The fight was destined to remain 
unfinished, though, for he was assassinated by a right-wing murderer at the inn 
where he was staying. 

Not only the theme of Struggle Without Arms but the way it came 
into being also was unusual. It was made by a small independent production 
unit. Commercial companies, of course, hesitate to produce films with such a 
strong political message, nor do they like to distribute them, and though the 
film has been lavishly praised by newspaper and magazine critics who could 
never be termed left-wing, not one film company has made any move to dis- 
tribute or show it. The production unit is having a hard time finding cinemas 
to show it. It had similar difficulty in raising the ¥35 million expenses required 
to make it. Those concerned approached labor and farmers’ unions in the 
Kansai area (since Yamamoto’s electoral support had come mainly from Kyoto) 
with the plan and asked them for economic aid. The same method had been 
adopted in Japan before by independent productions. 

Workers and farmers in Kyoto, Osaka and the neighboring prefectures 
bought ¥100 tickets for the film, to become valid on the film’s completion. 
In all, 220,000 people bought them, providing ¥22 million in funds. Since 
this was insufficient, there were times when the bus to take people to the site 
of the filming did not turn up, and others when shooting was impossible for 
lack of film. Some actors appeared free of charge and even paid their own 
train fares to the studio. The hundreds of extras required for the crowd 
scenes were provided, again free of charge, by the local labor unions. 

The Japanese film industry, which boasts of the largest output in the 
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world—or, in other words, is plagued with overproduction—is due to make 
620 full-length feature films during 1960. The majority of them will be 
samurai sword-fighting pieces—the equivalent of the American Western— 
stereotyped romantic melodramas, thrillers dispensing sex and violence in 
varying proportions, and films of contemporary manners that verge on the 
pornographic. Besides these, though, there will be a number of serious efforts 
by such internationally-known artists as Kinoshita Keisuke, Naruse Mikio, 
Gosho Heinosuke and Imai Tadashi. There are no grounds for believing, 
as some critics at home suggest, that artistically the Japanese cinema is going 
into a rapid decline. Although it is too early to tel! how much can be saved 
from the new wave among young directors, it remains true that no new wave 
in art arises entirely without meaning or disappears entirely in vain. The 
veteran masters of the cinema such as Kurosawa and Yamamoto, moreover, 
while resembling the younger new-wave directors in their attempts to raise the 
movie to something more than a mere commercial entertainment, are more 
keenly alive than they to the significance of the cinematic art, in that they make 
the film a vehicle for their own creative thought and aim explicitly at in- 
fluencing the real world about them. 
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Scandinavian Literature in Japan 


Yamamuro Shizuka 


APANESE literature from the Meiji Period onwards owes its development 
to the profound influence exerted on it by European literature. Interest 
in European literature has continued to grow ever since those days, with 

the result that in a very short time Japanese literature has been Europeanized 
—in appearance at least, if not in its deeper implications—to an extent remark- 
able in a country possessing such a highly-developed culture of its own. Even 
today, an astounding number of works by European and American authors are 
translated year by year, making Japan the foremost country in the world in 
wealth of translations from those literatures. 

The purpose of this article is to examine the reception given to 
Scandinavian literature and its influence in Japan. It is important here to 
note that, whereas the literatures of England, France, Germany and Russia, as 
well as those of Italy, Spain and Holland were studied at the universities and 
other educational institutions set up by the Government in pursuance of their 
policy of Europeanization, and introduced to the public at large by professors 
at these institutions, Scandinavian literature received quite different treatment. 
Possibly because it was regarded as contributing little to the Government's 
policy of modernizing and aggrandizing the country, it was never taught at any 
of Japan’s educational centers, either public or private, and its study was left 
solely to such individuals as might take it up for interest’s sake. This has 
meant that, in contrast to other literatures in the study of which political and 
economic considerations could not but enter in varying degrees, Scandinavian 
literature has always been read and studied in Japan more or less for its own 
sake. This has not prevented it from attracting a very considerable number 
of readers. The fact speaks for the qualities to be found in Scandinavian 
literature and their appeal to the Japanese mind; yet at the same time, this 
relegation of its study to a group of amateurs has proved an obstacle to a 
systematic handling of the subject and to a more detailed and scholarly ap- 
proach, which in turn has had the effect of retarding its dissemination and 
appreciation among the general public. As a result, today, the influence of 
Scandinavian literature may be said to have decreased somewhat. 

As is probably so in most other countries, the two Scandinavian writers 
who have been most widely read and have had the greatest influence in Japan 
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are Hans Christian Andersen and Ibsen. Beginning with The Emperor's New 
Clothes, first translated in 1888, Andersen’s stories for children have been re- 
peatedly done into Japanese; successive editions of his complete stories have 
appeared, and even now anything up to ten collections of his stories, including 
picture-books for the very young, come out every year, running probably into 
something like 200,000 or 300,000 cepies. Andersen, thus, is without doubt 
the writer of children’s stories with whom Japanese children are most familiar. 
He has had a correspondingly great influence on native writers of children’s 
stories, many of whom have modeled their works on his. ilis Improvisatoren 
was translated into Japanese of such high quality by Mori Ogai—one of the 
greatest of Japan’s own writers—that on the appearance of the translation in 
1892, it was enthusiastically welcomed by the younger generation of readers 
and has since continued to command a wide public, a public for whom it is 
a classic in Japanese rather than a translation. Andersen's Picture-books 
Without Pictures and his autobiography are also widely read, and various 
studies and biographies have appeared. 

Ibsen came a little later; but when Takayasu Gekko, himself a poet 
and dramatist, translated his Doll’s House and Pillars of Society in 1901, the 
value of these plays was immediately recognized, and the translation of Ibsen’s 
other plays by various hands rapidly followed. In fact, they caused a sensation 
not only among the literary-minded but the public at large also, and soon led 
to the production of the plays as such. The first to be performed was John 
Gabriel Borkman, by the Free Theatre led by Osanai Kaoru. This was the 
first company of actors to adopt European methods of production, and the 
performance was its first appearance in public. The next performance, of A 
Doll’s House, met with even greater success. Since then, Ibsen’s plays have 
been repeatedly performed, probably contributing more than the works of any 
other playwright to the development of modern Japanese drama. After Doll's 
House, the most popular plays have been his Ghosts, An Enemy of the People 
and Hedda Gabler. His influence, however, did not confine itself to the domain 
of drama. His creed of All or Nothing, his passionate assertion of the need for 
self-fulfillment, his ruthless exposure of social evils and his championship of 
the cause of women acted powerfully on all spheres of society and added to his 
luster as a writer. In the field of literature proper, he is especially remembered 
for the fact that Naturalism—which has so far been the greatest single literary 
movement in Japan since the beginning of the new literature in Meiji days— 
received its main impetus from his writings. His influence is to be seen in such 
exponents of the movement as Shimamura Hogetsu, Shimazaki Téson and 
Nakamura Kichizé, and even in writers like Natsume Sdseki, Mori Ogai and 
Tsubouchi Shéyé who felt little sympathy for, or were in direct opposition to 
the movement. There even existed an Ibsen Society from the end of the Meiji 
Period until well on into the Taishé Period, the purpose of which was to study 
Ibsen’s writings and make them still better known. It follows that most of his 
works were translated during that period. However, one may still question 
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to what extent the real spirit of his works was assimilated by the Japanese 
public. By the beginning of the Showa Period, modern Japanese literature 
had more or less perfected its own technique, and with the rise of a new 
socialistic literature as an additional factor, Ibsen’s fame rapidly fell, so that 
today he has become a practically forgotten existence. 

As with Ibsen so with Scandinavian literature as a whole, its rise to 
popularity coincided with the beginnings of the Naturalist movement already 
referred to. One might explain this by the fact that the spirit of individualism 
was of paramount importance for the newly-founded modern Japanese literature, 
and that it found this spirit in a crude but thereby all the fresher and more 
vigorous form in the works of the Scandinavian writers, whose countries, if not 
to the same degree, were backward like Japan. The magazine Taityé, which 
dominated the Japanese literary world at the end of the Meiji Period, says in 
its summing-up of the principal literary trends of that era: “of the Scandinavian 
writers, it was those such as Ibsen, Bjérnson, Brandes, Strindberg and Kierke- 
gaard, who wrote stark rather than glossy plays, novels and essays, who were 
most welcomed by the younger generation of our own writers.” At about the 
same time, the magazine Bunshd Sekai ran a special number containing articles 
on 36 writers in modern world literature who were then well-known to the 
Japanese literary world. Among these, Ibsen, BjOrnson, Brandes and Strindberg 
were chosen to represent Scandinavian literature. Both these references serve 
to show what were the tastes of the Japanese reading public at that time. 

Bjérnson was introduced to the Japanese public at about the same time 
as Ibsen, first through translations of plays such as A Bankruptcy, Gloves and 
Beyond Human Powers, which drew attention to him as a dramatist with prob- 
lems to pose but which did not succeed so well on the stage. Then later, in the 
Taish6 Period, his early idyllic novels Arne and Synndve Solbakken were 
translated and charmed young readers with their lyricism. It could hardly be 
said, however, that he left any lasting influence on modern Japanese literature. 
Strindberg, on the other hand, although he did not enjoy the momentous 
popularity of Ibsen, gradually drew readers to him through his thorough-going 
cult of the ego, his philosophical wanderings in search of the truth and his 
consummate mastery of the art of the theatre. His works were translated in 
rapid succession from the end of the Taishé Period into the beginning of the 
Shéwa Period; and although they did not by any means command a large 
audience, they came to be highly valued by the discerning public as penetrat- 
ing analyses of the modern mind. Most of his works, including novels such as 
The Red Room, The Son of a Maid and The Confessions of an Idiot, and plays 
such as Fathers, Miss Julie and Lightning are available in Japanese, and there 
are various studies and biographies. Even so, as in the case of Ibsen, his fame 
has suffered an eclipse in recent years, nor has he, in contrast to Ibsen, ever 
succeeded in catching the popular imagination. 

Neither Brandes nor Kierkegaard has gained a large number of readers 
in this country. This is easily understood from the nature of their works. It 
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is surprising, rather, that they should have attracted so much attention toward 
the end of the Meiji Period, a fact which can only be accounted for by the 
interest taken by Japanese then in all trends of European thought. Soeren 
Kierkegaard, the great work by Watsuji Tetsuré which appeared in 1915, was 
the first of its kind in the world to treat in detail of this thinker, at a time when 
no one had yet taken notice of his peculiar qualities, and it merits attention 
if only from that point of view. General interest in Kierkegaard was awakened 
much later—in fact, not until after the last War, when his writings were taken 
up as part of the world-wide vogue for existentialism. 

Brandes first became known in Japan as the exponent of the writings 
of Ibsen, Andersen, Kierkegaard and Nietzsche. His Main Currents of Nine- 
teenth Century Literature and Impressions of Russia were then translated, and 
the breadth of his views on literature, based on the comparative method and 
on a radical attitude toward life and society, together with the brilliance of 
his psychological studies, helped to foster a saner idea of literature among his 
Japanese readers. But his réle was essentially that of the teacher, and by now 
we may regard his teaching as having been absorbed and his task accomplished. 


The work of a good many other Scandinavian writers and thinkers was 
introduced into the country during the Meiji and Taishé Periods. The short 
stories of the Norwegian writer Kielland attracted attention with the freshness 
of their impressionistic touch, and influenced writers such as Yokomitsu Riichi 
(1898-1947). Later, Hamsun’s Hunger and Growth of the Soil were translated; 
the former particularly was much admired. Then, in the Showa Period, the 
works of Johan Bojer appeared in Japanese, and these also found their readers. 

In the case of Denmark, J. P. Jacobsen of the Naturalist period and the 
post-Naturalist writers G. Wied and H. Bang early caught the attention of Mori 
Ogai and others, and had some of their stories translated. They remained more 
or less unnoticed by the general reading public. However, Jacobsen was taken 
up once more by the general public about the time of the last War; he is 
probably the best read of Scandinavian writers today and his complete works 
have now been translated. Among other Danish writers, J. Jorgensen, the 
Catholic writer, has found a certain number of readers here. 

Of the Swedish writers, Gesta Berling’s Saga, Jerusalem and other works 
of Selma Lagerléf have been translated. Although her outlook based on human 
love and goodwill, and her unique blend of reality and fantasy found little 
favor with the Japanese Naturalist writers, the general public has welcomed 
them, and they are still being read today. Japanese children are also familiar 
with her Adventures of Nils. The writings of Ellen Key, particularly her Love 
and Marriage and The Children’s Century, were translated at an early date 
and, borne up on the wave of democracy which swept over the country after 
World War I, did much to further the causes of the emancipation of women 
and modern education. 


Apart from the writings of Swedenborg and some fragments of poetry 
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which have also been translated, the above more or less sums up the Scandi- 
navian literature introduced into Japan by the end of World War I. 

If one considers the position occupied by Scandinavian literature in 
that of Europe as a whole, the selection made by Japanese translators would 
seem to have been a more or less judicious one, both as regards quality and 
quantity. However, as stated at the beginning of this article, Scandinavian 
literature is not studied at our universities, nor is there a single educational 
institution where any of the Scandinavian languages is taught. Consequently, 
apart from a very few exceptions the translations were done at secondhand 
from English, French or German translations of the originals. This not only 
made it difficult to convey the true spirit of the originals, but automatically 
excluded all works in any of the Scandinavian languages which had not been 
translated into one of the other European languages. 

The works translated into Japanese certainly form an important part 
of modern Scandinavian literature, but it is also true that the works of many 
other writers of the first rank, such as Ohlenschlager, Tégner, Jonas Lie, 
Rydbers and Pontoppidan, were left out; and also that the Eddas and Sagas 
and other Scandinavian works of ancient times and the Middle Ages, which 
have their proper place in European literature, were completely ignored. How- 
ever, in spite of these defects, the work of introducing Scandinavian literature 
to Japan had been continuing steadily, and the results were already beginning 
to have their effect on modern Japanese literature, when two things happened 
which for a while put a stop to the work. One was the change in the current 
of Japanese thought which took place about the time of, and partially as a 
result of, the Great Earthquake of 1923. The other, a new trend which arose 
among Japanese translators of working directly from the original instead of 
through some translation in a European language. These two factors combined 
to exert an adverse influence on the study of Scandinavian literature in Japan 
and it is worth-while here to look into the situation a little more closely. 

The modernization of the country as a whole was decided on at the 
time of the Meiji Restoration. The work went on more or less smoothly 
throughout the Meiji (1868-1912) and Taishé (1912-1926) Periods, and was given 
the final touches by the economic development brought about by World War 
I. During this same period, literature also was taking in all it could from 
the literature of Europe, and no discrimination was made between the literatures 
of different countries, whether Scandinavian or otherwise, so long as they 
contributed to the building up of a modern literature in Japan. One might 
go further and say that any distinctive qualities, arising from racial and geo- 
graphical differences, to be found in the writers and their works were taken 
little notice of. As a result, the translation of Scandinavian works via English 
or German translations of the originals was taken as a matter of course and 
hardly aroused any comment. 

However, once the modernization of the country had been to a large 
extent completed, and a working knowledge gained of European literature, it 
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became apparent that the methods used until then in the study and introduction 
of the various literatures of Europe were inadequate. These literatures, it was 
realized, must be approached in their original languages. The realization 
effectively inhibited Japanese both from the study of Scandinavian literature 
and from making more translations through already existing English and 
German translations. 

Matters were not improved by the Great Earthquake of 1923. The catas- 
trophe brought about a complete change in the mental outlook of the Japa- 
nese, including their attitude toward literature. Generally speaking, it accel- 
erated the collapse of traditional cultural values; yet there was no new cultural 
ideal to be found within the country which might take their place. Moreover, 
Europe—which until then had served as the model for all such cultural 
activities—had overstepped the limits of its development as an urban civiliza- 
tion and, faced with the contradictions born of its innate characteristics, was 
showing signs of disintegration, a disintegration which culminated in the 
tragedy of World War I and the Russian Revolution. European civilization 
no longer inspired confidence in the minds of the Japanese, nor could it any 
longer offer new, constructive patterns of thought. The resulting confusion in 
Japan was particularly noticeable in the domain of literature, where the 
European form of humanism, based on Christianity and Greco-Roman clas- 
sicism, had not really taken deep root. It came about thus that, following the 
turmoil caused by the 1923 earthquake, the old traditional values fell into 
discredit. Whatever was new was pursued solely for its newness or for the 
momentary emotional stimulus it might afford, while in another direction, 
encouraged by the success of the Russian Revolution, literature began increas- 
ingly to take on a Marxist bias. 

The subject is too complex to be treated adequately within the space of 
an article like this. One thing certain, however, is that where introduction of 
Scandinavian literature into Japan and its influence on Japanese literature 
were concerned, the outcome of these changes was most unfortunate. Ibsen 
and Strindberg no longer commanded the attention they had done until then, 
and, in the rush for whatever was new, the qualities represented by Scandinavian 
literature as a whole—which lie in the direction of a persistent and sturdy 
effort along humanistic lines—tended to be ignored. Add to this the concep- 
tion of studying the literatures of Europe in the original languages, and it is 
clear that Scandinavian literature was doomed to a complete eclipse. 

This did not mean, of course, that the study of Scandinavian literature 
was given up altogether. Among those who continued to engage themselves 
in it, one must mention, first and foremost, Miyahara Kéichiré. He learnt by 
himself the Scandinavian languages; and although his knowledge left something 
to be desired, he undertook practically alone the task of introducing new 
writers to the Japanese public from the Taishé Period until well on into the 
Showa Period, at a time when all the others who had been translating from 
English and German versions of the originals had given up the job. He gave 
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special attention to Hamsun and Bojer. In the meantime, another generation 
was growing up which started to read Scandinavian literature in the original 
and to translate it. They gradually increased in number; and from about the 
time of World War II the study of Scandinavian literature in Japan once 
more began to flourish. This is more or less the position we find ourselves 
in today. 

The turmoil caused by the Great Earthquake of 1923 gradually subsided. 
Communism, which had seemed at first the answer to all problems, began to 
show signs of not being infallible and lost much of its charm; the threatened 
radical social reforms did not materialize; and people had begun to settle down 
once again. At the same time, the humanism of the West had come to be 
reconsidered for its intrinsic values, and the Scandinavian countries were once 
more attracting attention, as models of the welfare state. All these factors 
must be taken into account if we are to understand the fresh interest which is 
being taken in Scandinavian literature in Japan today. 

In conclusion, let us glance at the new Scandinavian writers who have 
been translated within the last ten years. P. Lagerqvist’s Barabas, with which 
he won the Nobel Prize, was translated by Ozaki Yoshi, an expert in the 
Scandinavian languages who has spent nearly twenty years in those countries. 
Ozaki also translated Strindberg, Heidenstam, Fréding, Karlfeldt and 
Lindgren, as well as The Condemned by S. Dagerman, who made a brilliant 
debut after the last war only to take his own life almost immediately. Of 
Norwegian writers, Bojer has continued to be translated, but nothing else in 
book form has so far appeared. Sigrid Undset, however, is attracting the 
attention she deserves among Scandinavian scholars by her untiring search after 
what is human in humanity—which has finally led her toward the Catholic 
Church. Articles have already appeared on her great work, Kristin Lavrans- 
datter. The poems of A. Overland and N. Grieg, and the novels of Evensmo, 
representing the Resistance literature in Norway, have been translated in parts, 
but these have not so far come to the attention of the general public. 

In the case of Denmark, the poems of J. Jorgensen and Paul la Cour 
and the play by K. Munk, He Sits by the Melting Pot have been translated. 
The work of the Leftist writer M.A. Nexé6 is also attracting a certain amount 
of attention. Icelandic literature has been introduced to the Japanese public 
for the first time in Independent People by H. Laxness, on the occasion of his 
winning the Nobel Prize, and the original qualities of this island literature 
have not escaped the notice of Japanese readers. The present writer was 
responsible for the translation. 

In regard to Finnish literature, the epic Kalevala, Toperius’s fairy tales 
and Sillanpaa’s The Maid Silja were translated at an early date, and more 
recently M. Valtari’s The Egyptian, but little else has been done so far. 
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Through the Eastern Window 


The Moving Finger 


Theyre Lee-Elliott 








Y tall friend swung slowly round towards me, and bent upon me his 
M sombre gaze. It was a look that seemed to fit well with the chill gust 
of wind which accompanied his movement and that now came 
coldly to me over his narrow thread-bare shoulders, razor-thin shoulders from 
which his bones stuck out like sticks. After a moment he turned away again 
with a long creaking sigh, and once more concentrated his fierce, intent look 
towards the stars which were decorating the night sky above Mount Fuji. They 
were very beautiful and splendid and my heart went out to my friend, for 
he was blind; and in sudden compassion I would have taken his hand in 
mine, but I saw that he had no hands; and though indeed I was sitting at his 
feet in the stubble of the cut corn, he had no feet either. For my friend was 
a kakashi. 

Scarecrows have always held for me a dreadful fascination. If ever J 
feel tempted to write a Murder Mystery or a Ghost Story I am sure that they 
would loom, and loom is the word, uncomfortably large in either; so you 
must excuse the macabre nature of my opening paragraph. I was just 
practising. But the Japanese kakashi does have for me the authentic touch 
of terror, the kind of bleak thing that Hitchcock used to manage so well in 
his earlier films: the moonwhite face upon which are daubed black, skilfully 
naive features: the staring, glaring eyes and a slit gash of a mouth: ‘the whole 
uplifted with the agonised intensity of a Mayan figurehead. Or, more dreadful 
still, the slouched hat shadowing the absence of any face at all.... 

There I go again! You must forgive me, but I do enjoy it. 

I had first seen them under the reassurance of the morning sun as my 
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train went twisting through the quilted countryside up to Kawaguchi; and I had 
promised myself, with an agreeable shiver, that I would venture out, that very 
evening, and visit them by moonlight. After dinner, stiffening the sinews and 
wrapping myself up warmly against the night air, I found a path that brought 
me to where the cornfields came stepping down to the lake’s dark edge and 
were lying white and still under the moon. And there my friends waited for 
me, with their endless patience and their ragged outstretched arms. 

Some were raised aloft above the corn-tressles at high, contorted angles; 
some swooped upon the earth like birds of prey with wide, menacing arm- 
wings; others were small, clenched fists lifted angrily into the quiet sky. I 
remembered, then, that I had once seen a ventriloquist who had used his own 
clenched fist for a dummy, painting a lipstick mouth between the two lower 
fingers, fixing a couple of coins between the upper two for eyes, and draping 
the whole with a handkerchief shawl. And his fist had suddenly become a 
disagreeable old woman, who smoked his cigarette, spoke sharply, and answered 
him back. I sat and considered how surprising it was that sound did not play 
a more imaginative part in the kakashi’s armoury of defence. Byron and 
Shelley loved their Aeolian harps, and set them in their casement windows to 
make whatever music the wind listed; and on the principle perhaps of setting 
a thief to catch a thief the soft, intimidating hoot of the owl would go well 
with the fixed and staring eyes, or an incoherent muttering with the hunched, 
sloping figure at the darker end of the field. But possibly this is a forgotten 
skill. It was the archaeologist Flinders Petrie, I think, who, on pouring water 
from an ancient Aztec jug, one of many which he had recently unearthed, was 
startled to hear a woman crying in the corner of his tent. Then he had poured 
from other jugs and at once voices were heard, laughing, complaining, arguing 
or expostulating; and he realised that he had stumbled on the one lost art-form. 

Not utterly lost, to be true. I did once possess a gin bottle, shaped like 
a bear, that belched. 

In my ten happy days at Kawaguchi there were, of course, other and 
more riotous pleasures. For instance, I took a bus. This misleadingly simple 
statement, reminiscent let us say of a quiet threepenny jaunt down the King’s 
Road to Sloane Square, in point of fact represented a rough-and-tumble last- 
ing nearly seven hours, many times in the course of which I believed myself 
to be incapable of survival in any shape or form; certainly not in the shape 
and form in which, at nine o'clock one bright morning, I clambered up, 
manfully levered by a young lady of formidable efficiency, into the bus that 
‘did’ the Five Lakes. 

I made an undignified entry. Five minutes earlier I had boarded quite 
another bus, one which had misled me by arriving at the same scheduled time 
and from the same direction as the one that I really wanted, or thought I 
wanted. My error became clear enough after we had proceeded two hundred 
yards off my proper route and down a rather steepish hill. The kindly driver 
then pulled up and explained that if I ran hard, back up the hill, I might 
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just be in time to waylay my intended bus. There is little doubt that I was 
a success with these fleeting acquaintances as they all turned eager and delighted 
faces to watch my progress. The sight of a stoutish Englishman attempting 
to do level time up a steep hill was one item which had not been specified on 
their itinerary, and they welcomed it. 

But this momentary success paled into insignificance when compared 
with the deep joy on the faces of the passengers, smug and comfortable in my 
proper bus, as I hove into sight, gallumphing along, waving—a difficult 
manoeuvre when encumbered by a sketchbook, a large camera, an overcoat 
and umbrella—and, from time to time, shouting. And all that long hot day 
they kept peeping at me, politely but expectantly, in the wild hope that I 
might break out again into some further extravagance. 

Hardly had I slumped into my seat than a sharp volley of Japanese 
verbal machine-gun fire, cracklingly amplified, burst upon us and I ducked 
instinctively. Raising my head with caution I saw that it proceeded from the 
charming but efficient young lady, who now proved to be our relentless cicerone; 
she had tightly buttoned-up eyes and a most determined chin, and I guessed 
she was not going to relax for one second of those seven hours. But, as time 
proved, she did have her one recurring moment of frailty that especially 
endeared her to me. Whenever she ran dry of informative ammunition she 
would sing to us, and when she had finished the song she would turn her small 
determined head away from us all and concentrate her gaze wistfully, silently, 
on the road stretching away in front of us. Almost as though she half believed 
that her own true love would be waiting for her just around the next corner. 

I fancy that I have used the word “slumped”; this should be amended. 
We were not on at all the kind of road that would countenance for a second 
anything that could resemble so effete a luxury. We were tossed like pancakes, 
and landed apologetically but firmly on our neighbours’ laps; we were rocked, 
we were rolled; and I might well have considered just which section of the 
roof I ought to aim for, as looking the least resistant, when finally pro- 
jected into orbit. But there were brief respites. Upon occasion we would, 
with relief, abandon the bus and scamper up some mountain which to me 
represented nothing so much as the wrong side of Everest. To see the view. 
At the summit they always took photographs of each other and I always drank 
beer, of which only the larger bottles were available, and I sensed apprehensive 
speculation as to the possibilities latent in my descent. Would I run? Would 
I wave? There was even, among the more timid, the fearful thought that I 
might shout. 

Where we stopped for lunch there was a small amateur menagerie which 
singularly failed to whet my appetite. Crowded into one subdivided cage 
were three evil-smelling bears, so cramped in their wire partitions that they 
could hardly turn round; while next to them a much more spacious cage 
contained, to my astonishment, just one plain common-or-garden wood-pigeon, 
housed as though she were a wonder of the world. I edged away, uneasily 
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avoiding the bears’ sycophantic eyes and muttering, with Humbert Wolfe, 
“I do not think I like the Zoo 
As much as other people do.” 


Towards tea-time we took to the water, crowding into a minute steamer 
from which our guide’s voice, revelling in this wider range, reverberated across 
Lake Kawaguchi and came echoing back from my Island. Mine, because no 
one else visited it. I had already rowed out to it and with difficuity effected 
a landing—yes, just as dusk was descending—to find—yes, you are right again 
—that it was Uninhabited. An old stone-paved path between broken, ruined 
arches did climb through overhanging trees up to a deserted shrine. It had 
grown quite dark by the time I returned my rowing-boat to the landing stage. 
But luckily not too dark for me to be able to read a notice hanging there. 
It enumerated the offences prohibited in a hired boat, and the final one I 
treasure. It said, simply, “Alcoholical Rowing is Strictly Forbidden.” I like 
to picture these desperadoes, steering their crooked, happy course towards, 
presumably, their own Uninhibited Island. 

Barely had we scrambled ashore from our steamer than we were pounced 
upon by a keen, ferret-faced photographer who marshalled us all into position. 
From the first I suspected him of treachery, and a faint apprehension dogged 
me for the next hour. It was amply. justified. When we returned to the 
lakeside there was the little photographer, waiting. 

Straight as a homing pigeon he came pelting across to me, ignoring 
all the others, and thrust his proud achievement under my nose, peering 
anxiously up into my face for approval. I looked at it. “My, my!” I said. 
“Umai, Umai!” he repeated, a little to my astonishment; and together, but 
with conflicting emotions, we gazed at his masterpiece in silence. 

There I was, like something from Mars that they had captured, an- 
chored in their midst like a captive balloon; twice as tall, twice as broad, and 
three times as dishevelled. I remembered that when I had sat myself down, 
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modestly, on the raised back bench my neighbours had stood up; when I then 
stood, they stood on the bench; when I stood on the bench they had protested, 
politely but firmly. So I had gone into a kind of uneasy crouch, and I cannot 
help feeling that it was very much to my credit, under these testing conditions 
and as the only Englishman present, that my expression had come out so 
bright. Too bright, as it proved, by a long chalk. My mouth was wide open, 
nobody else’s mouth was open at all. I smiled,—and that is an understate- 
ment—while all the other faces were grave, attentive and polite. Fortunately 
Japan Quarterly never, under any circumstances, reproduces photographs of 
this nature. 

I could not sleep, my last night at Kawaguchi; down by the lake the 
frogs were endlessly winding and rewinding their antique watches, while a 
cicada hissed his sibilantly contemptuous “Touriste! Touriste!” outside my 
window. Towards dawn a wind sprang up, increasing in ferocity until I 
feared for my friends, defenceless under the angry sky. 

Next morning I walked down to the cornfields; they were quiet after 
the storm. One kakashi, a small one who had no face to speak of and, of 
course, no hands, a child kakashi one might think, who had barely apprenticed 
himself to the business of scarifying, lay beaten down by the night wind. 
Over him my tall friend of the first evening stood as though on guard, his 
fierce look still focused above Mount Fuji. I followed his sightless eyes. High 
above this loveiiest of mountains a silver thread of jet vapour was tracing 
its alien pattern. In that instant of time my tall friend became for me a 
symbol, with his unwavering steadfast regard; a symbol, possibly, of Japan 
itself. He was concerned with guarding that quiet and peaceful countryside, 
but was it only against the birds? 

The silver thread was like a moving finger, writing upon the wall of 
the sky. Not, it occurred to me, without precedent. 

Illustrations by the author 
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OW difficult it is to understand another people! This for me has been 
H the great lesson of the furor over the Security Treaty and the anti- 
Kishi demonstrations in May and June, 1960. Take, for example, the 

way in which the American public decided that the whole fuss must be the result 
of a Communist plot. This interpretation seems absurd to the hundreds of 
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thousands of Japanese who themselves participated in the demonstrations, but 
let us see how easy it was for Americans to jump to this mistaken conclusion. 

First we must realize that most Americans have very little knowledge 
about what is in Japanese minds. They know little about the earlier failure 
of democracy in Japan or the terrible war suffering in this country, which has 
made Japz~ese particularly fearful about the implications of the Security 
Treaty and the way in which it was ratified. Instead, Americans have in mind 
their own recent experiences—the hard war to stop German and Japanese 
aggression, the happy belief that victory had brought lasting peace to the world, 
their precipitate disarmament and then sudden disillusionment when they found 
that the Communist world was not disarming and that there were new threats 
to world peace. As a result of these experiences, Americans tend to see all 
world events in terms of a black-and-white conflict between the Communists 
and the free world. 

We should also remember that the Americans learned of the events in 
Japan largely from newspapers and television, which naturally played up the 
more violent aspects of the disturbances. The intemperate attacks on the 
United States by responsible leaders of the Socialist Party and the extreme 
stand of the Zengakuren representatives of the organized student movement 
also made sensational news, which created the impression that all Japanese 
thinking was extremely radical. Moreover, people of the Anglo-Saxon political 
tradition have great respect for the halls of parliamentary council and for the 
elected representatives of the people, whatever fools they may feel these rep- 
resentatives to be individually. Therefore, the severity of the attack on the 
duly chosen head of an elected government and the violence at the gates of 
the Diet building shocked them deeply. Lacking any experience themselves 
of police oppression, they could not understand the attitude of the Japanese 
toward their police and wondered why the latter did not take more effective 
steps to protect public order. 

The American interpretation of the demonstrations thus is understand- 
able but hardly justified. In this age we cannot afford to interpret the actions 
of other peoples in terms of our own experience or the ideas in our own minds. 
We must not substitute labels like “pro-communism” or “anti-Americanism” 
for study and analysis. Nothing is more dangerous than interpreting com- 
plicated situations by clichés of this sort. 

On this point, I am sure, Japanese will agree with me—so long as I am 
talking about the American tendency to think in terms: of Jabels and clichés. 
But I wonder how many Japanese realize that they themselves tend to think 
this way at least as much as Americans? How easy it is for Japanese to apply 
words like “capitalism,” “Fascism,” and “imperialism,” to complicated pheno- 
mena that need analysis, not vague and often misleading labels. How often 
do Japanese interpret American actions in terms of what is in their own minds, 
rather than in American minds? Do Japanese make any more effort to under- 
stand the American belief that the Security Treaty is a way to achieve world 
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peace than Americans try to understand the Japanese point of view? Do Japa- 
nese remember how much longer and more consistently Americans have been 
advocate: of world peace than have Japanese? 

Take, for example, the common assertion that the American Occupation 
authorities made a 180-degree shift in policy. Perhaps this makes sense from 
one very specific point of view in Japan, but it makes no sense as an analysis 
of American policy. Americans saw themselves as following a consistent policy 
in behalf of world peace. The only change as they saw it was in their earlier 
assumption that revived Japanese militarism was the greatest threat to peace 
in Asia and their later feeling that militant communism might be the greater 
menace. 

I realize how great a task it is for people to learn what is really in the 
minds of other peoples and to get beyond thinking of complicated world prob- 
lems in terms of labels and clichés. However, intellectuals, I feel, should 
lead the way in this effort. I am surprised therefore to find that in Japan 
many persons who like to think of themselves as intellectuals are often the 
most prone to let clichés and labels take the place of study and analysis. 

Of course, it was no new realization to me that there is so little real 
understanding between the general public of one country and that of another. 
The really shocking discovery I made during the recent crisis and its aftermath 
was the gap in understanding even between people who know much about 
each other’s past experience and ways of thinking. 

Take my own case, for example. I did not accept for a moment the 
common American interpretation that the recent disturbances were merely a 
Communist plot, and I could see very clearly that, since Eisenhower's long 
projected visit was becoming entangled with internal Japanese politics, it 
should be canceled as soon as possible. But, viewing the situation as I did 
from America, I did not understand how Japanese intellectuals and other 
believers in democracy could take such pride and satisfaction in the demon- 
strations or how they could feel that these disturbances contributed in any 
way to the development of democracy. To me they seemed to do only the 
contrary. Ever since the war I have been very optimistic about Japanese 
democracy, but I could see many danger signals for democracy in the demon- 
strations. 

Reading Japanese magazines did not help me to understand. The 
articles were all written by Japanese intellectuals for other Japanese intel- 
lectuals and failed to answer my queries and doubts. Only when I came to 
Japan early in July and talked to Japanese did I begin to understand their 
point of view. It took many days of long and heated discussions. I am 
afraid that the first persons with whom I had serious discussions bore the brunt 
of my initial lack of understanding. By the time I met with some of my other 
friends I had made more progress. And I think that I was also better able 
to explain to these friends some of my worries about the demonstrations. On 
many points, of course, we did not reach full agreement, but we did at least 
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achieve some meeting of the minds. 

I have written a much longer article than this for the American journal, 
Foreign Affairs, in which I have tried to explain what I learned from these 
discussions regarding Japanese attitudes toward the Security Pact, the true 
nature of the May and June demonstrations, and the hopes they aroused in 
the hearts of intellectuals. I need not repeat these points here, but let me 
instead attempt to explain why, despite the arguments of my Japanese friends, 
the whole crisis has raised in my mind new anxieties and strengthened old ones 
regarding the future of democracy in Japan. 

My chief point of difference with my Japanese friends has been over 
their argument that, since democracy is so much less perfect in Japan than 
in countries like England and America, Japanese must at times resort to extra- 
parliamentary actions, such as sit-downs by Diet members to prevent a vote, 
or the clamorous demonstrations of May and June aimed at forcing a Diet 
majority to abandon action it had decided upon. I have pointed out that 
in England or America such actions would be frowned upon as undemocratic 
in that they sought to block action by the duly elected representatives of the 
people. In Anglo-Saxon countries people vigorously criticize their elected 
representatives, but they devote their chief energies to seeing that the wrong 
people are not re-elected at the next elections. This, my Japanese friends may 
admit, is how democracy should operate, but in Japan, they argue, more 
forceful steps must be taken first to achieve full democracy. 

Now how valid is this line of reasoning? Certainly no one would argue 
that the weakness of Japanese democracy lies in its outward form. This is 
certainly as good, if not better, than the formal structure of democracy any- 
where else. And certainly Japan has the freedom of expression that is necessary 
if the formal structure of elections and parliaments is to have real meaning. 
No country in the world could have greater freedom of expression than Japan 
now enjoys. 

The weakness of democracy, my Japanese friends explain, lies in the 
inner working of the externally perfect Japanese democratic machine. The 
Liberal-Democratic majority in the Diet, they assert, is the result of traditional 
controls over rural Japanese and the influence on the latter of small local favors 
or bribery. This may in part be true, but, if they assume that other democracies 
are entirely free from imperfections of this sort, then they are grossly mistaken. 
The situation in some countries may be considerably better than in Japan, but 
everywhere the average voter is a not very well-informed fellow, much influenced 
by local, petty interests. Actually he reads a press which on the average may 
be inferior to that of Japan. In any of the democracies, political decisions 
would be very different if left entirely up to intellectuals. 

But is there not a great danger in any minority, no matter how wise 
or enlightened, deciding that it has the duty to prevent or override decisions 
arrived at through normal democratic procedures? The danger, of course, lies 
in the lack of any mechanism for deciding which minority group is right. The 
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self-righteous fanaticism of certain intellectuals and students during the May 
and June troubles reminded me most painfully of the attitude of the young 
officers who in the 1930’s “knew” that they were right when they overrode the 
wishes of the majority, thus destroying democracy and leading Japan into 
disastrous military adventures. I feel that the present attitude of some intel- 
lectuals contains some of the same elitism, which being an old, entrenched 
attitude in Japan, is perhaps one of the gravest threats to democracy here. 
Elitism of the left, I believe, would encourage a corresponding elitist response 
from the right. 

I admit that much needs to be done to improve the working of Japanese 
democracy, but this seems to me primarily a problem of increased knowledge 
and experience. In this sense, the realization of many intellectuals during the 
recent troubles that they should take a more active part in practical politics 
and the “return to the grass roots” movement (kikyé undo) of the students are 
both hopeful signs. Slogan-chanting demonstrations, on the other hand, seem 
to me to have no value in building up democratic knowledge and experience, 
and any sign of violence or even slightest disregard of normal electoral or 
parliamentary procedures appear to me to be highly dangerous in a country 
in which democracy is admittedly not yet firmly established. 

This brings me to what I feel is the real threat to democracy in Japan. 
This is the lack of natural democratic reactions on the part of many people. 
Especially among intellectuals, democracy seems to be too much a matter of 
the mind, and not enough a matter of the heart—the spontaneous feeling that 
the other person’s rights must be defended and his views respected, even if 
not accepted. This weakness, I believe, is the result of the relative speed with 
which Japan has come to democracy. Other peoples, who have lived with 
democratic ideas for many generations, naturally have developed stronger de- 
mocratic instincts, on which their democracy is more securely based. 

The weakness of instinctive democracy, as one might call it, seems to 
me especially unfortunate among a people like the Japanese, who, I feel, are 
more prone to emotional responses than are the peoples of north Europe or 
those of the Anglo-Saxon tradition. The emotionalism of the recent demon- 
strations, therefore, worried me. It was too reminiscent of the not entirely 
successful democracy of the Latin countries of the West. 

The lack of strong democratic instincts also seems to me especially dan- 
gerous at a time like this when there obviously are great gaps in understand- 
ing in Japan between generations and between social groups. Japanese for 
the moment seem to lack any unifying core of ideas and ideals. This situation, 
of course, is a result of the extremely rapid rate of change in Japan, and it 
will take years and probably a slowing down of the rate of change before it 
is corrected. In the meantime, however, it makes Japan a much less stable 
country than it outwardly seems to be. 

This analysis of the weaknesses of democracy in Japan leads me to a 
very different conclusion from that of my Japanese friends. I feel that, just 
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because instinctive democracy is weak in Japan, just because emotionalism is 
strong, and just because there are wide ideological chasms between different 
groups, the Japanese should hold all the more strictly to their extremely good 
outward forms of democracy. Far from taking liberties with democratic pro- 
cedures in order to strengthen democracy, they, even more than the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples, should adhere closely to the letter of the law. 

I think, however, that too much emphasis is put on the weakness of 
democracy in Japan and not enough on its strength. The history of Japanese 
democracy since early Meiji times is really a very remarkable and hopeful 
story. Despite the opposition of a very authoritarian government, the demand 
for democracy grew naturally and steadily, much as it did in Europe, and by 
the 1920’s Japan had developed, by healthy evolutionary means, a considerable 
degree of democracy. A revolutionary rightist reaction managed to destroy the 
effective working of democracy during the 1930's, but not the people’s desire 
for it. While the American reform program contributed to the restoration 
of democracy after the war, it was basically the desires of the Japanese people 
and their long experience with democratic procedures that made democracy 
as successful as it has been in recent years. 

Given this past history it seems to me that there is little doubt that the 
natural evolutionary trend in Japan is toward a more complete and perfect 
democracy. The growing democratic responses and independence of judgment 
of the younger generation also point clearly in this direction. The one great 
danger to democracy, I feel, would be a sudden revolutionary shift toward 
either left or right. A demand from the left for revolutionary progress seems 
to me the most likely way that a revolutionary reaction would be stirred up 
from the right. From this point of view, the impatient demand for immediate 
perfection displayed in the May and June demonstrations and the attendant 
violence seemed to me to be causes for alarm about the future of democracy 
in Japan. 
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went to the Daimaru Department Store at the back of Tokyo Station the 
] other day. There I found, imprinted in glossy black letters that stood 
out in relief on the buff marble surface of a massive square pillar, an 
inscription in English. “Fall and Winter Ladies’ Gloves,” it said. Surely 
enough, it was the ladies’ gloves counter. The customers were all Japanese, 
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but the pillar, taken alone, suggested America. And the buff and black 
harmonized in a subdued, elegant fashion. 

In every department store, the dummies in the departments selling 
Western clothes have Western faces. Those in the departments specializing 
in Japanese dress have proper Japanese faces, which makes one suspect latent 
inferiority feelings: with Western clothes, Western faces even now look more 
at home. No one, at least, sees anything strange in displays of Western 
dummies in a Japanese department store. 

Not that I am criticizing the habit as a kind of fawning on the West. 
Has not Japan, ever since ancient times, waxed fat on the import of foreign 
cultures? What are the now domesticized poku katsu (pork cutlet), karé raisu 
(curry) and ramen (Chinese noodles with pork and bamboo shoot), indeed, but 
plebeian workings of the same theme? Love of one’s own country ought not 
to mean exclusivism. The Lady Sei Shonagon of old, when the Princess Chiigi 
quoted at her “the snows on Incense-Burner Peak,” would never have won 
the plaudits of her fellow-courtiers by promptly lifting up the bamboo blind 
as if to peer out, thereby demonstrating her knowledge of the next line, if she 
had not been well-versed in the works of Po Chu-i and other foreign literature. 

The haiku master Matsuo Bash6é too, wrote in his Oku no Hosomichi 
that the scenic beauty of Matsushima was unparalleled in Japan (he uses an 
old Chinese name for the country) and “worthy to match Tungting-hu and 
Si-hu.” For all his fine words, he had never set eyes on either of the two 
lakes in question. The intellectuals of the day, it seems, would refer to China, 
quite as a matter of course, whenever a yardstick was required for the super- 
lative. After the Meiji Restoration, all that happened was that the West 
usurped China’s place. And incidentally, the very banana from which the 
poet Bashd took his name had a more exotic atmosphere in the Genroku era 
than it does today. 

In olden times, Chinese ideographs were taken over lock, stock and 
barrel as the national script. The same can hardly be done with English and 
French today, but even so one comes across foreign words wherever one goes 
in Tokyo. This is particularly the case with the names of bars, cafés and 
restaurants, which are a harvest of names of countries, places, goods, persons 
and other proper nouns, as well as a miscellany of ordinary nouns and ad- 
jectives, garnered from all over the world. 

Yet one finds no “Bar Sumida” to match the “Bar Seine”; no “Yamato 
no Orochi” to rival “Bacchus.” Nor do the establishments that call themselves 
“Casanova” or “Julien Sorel” have to vie with “Yonosuke’s” or “Tanjiré’s,” 
which I imagine would be their nearest Japanese equivalent. And strangely 
enough, the foreign names sound more intellectual, more high class and fresher, 
somehow. On the other hand, the drinking places that rise above such associa- 
tions of words and call themselves “Yasubei,” “Nonki” or the like cater for 
those who prefer the popular naniwabushi ballads to modern French or 
American songs. 
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A university professor once got his students to cooperate in making an 
on-the-spot survey of the names of bars and restaurants in Tokyo. The result 
showed that in Ueno, Asakusa and Shibuya, three of Tokyo’s more plebeian 
amusement centers, eighty per cent of the names were Japanese and only twenty 
per cent foreign, whereas in the central, more pretentious Ginza area fifty per 
cent were foreign—though this includes, of course, foreign words transcribed 
in the Japanese kana syllabary. 

Incidentally, the word yokomoji (horizontal script), used in Japanese of 
anything written in a foreign language, was doubtless coined around the end 
of the Tokugawa Period to describe the way the foreign languages sidled crab- 
wise across the page instead of descending vertically in the proper fashion. 
Today, though, the classification is inaccurate, for even in Japanese, shop 
names, station names and the like are all written in the same horizontal fashion. 

A further breakdown of the use of foreign words in Ginza shop names 
reveals that half of them combine Japanese and foreign words in the same 
name—for example, the “Sembikiya Furiitsu Para” (fruits parlor), or the 
“Komatsu Sutoa” (store). What else would one expect of a land where a bride 
wearing a kimono and the traditional head-dress to conceal the horns of jealousy 
is accompanied by a groom in morning coat and white gloves? 

The purely foreign names are culled from the speech of countless dif- 
ferent nations—America, Britain, France, the Soviet Union, Germany, Italy, 
India, Hungary. ...For instance, the survey turned up the name “Sarae,” which 
baffled everyone in their ignorance till further investigation revealed it to be 
the Hindustani word for a drinking place. On another occasion, they found 
a bar called “Cova” on a Ginza back street. Informed of the find by his 
students, the professor hunted through every language from Latin to the native 
tongue of Cuba, but to little avail. So he went to the bar himself. The 
proprietor, unfortunately, being absent, he asked the manager about the origin 
of the name. 

“I don’t really know,” he replied. “But I expect the proprietor named 
it after himself—his name’s Kobayashi.” 

“I wonder why he didn’t make it ‘Koba,’ then?” 

“I expect that was too ordinary, so he tried to give it a foreign twist.” 

Which disposed of the question very nicely. Later, however, the pro- 
fessor asked an expert in Italian, who told him that there is a masculine noun 
covaccio or covazzo in Italian, which is contracted to form a feminine noun 
cova. All three words have the meaning of “nest” or “abode.” 

Whether this was the true origin or not, the Japanese seem to love 
abbreviations, and if the foreign word does not abbreviate of its own accord 
they will happily chop it down themselves. Which brings me back finally 
to department stores again: there is one such establishment in Tokyo which 
bears over its entrance the single English word DEPART. The foreign visitor 
would need a lot of aplomb or at least quite a knowledge of this country’s 
ways with foreign tongues, before he had the courage to enter. 
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CHANGING JAPAN: XIV 


The National Railways 


Aoki Kaiz6 


HE first railway to be built in Japan was completed in 1872. Twenty-nine 

, > kilometers in length, it linked Tokyo with Yokohama and was con- 

structed with English materials, with the help of English finance, and 

under the direction of English technicians. In these early days the services 
were also employed of German and American railway engineers. 

At Sakuragicho Station in Yokohama there is now a bas-relief of an 
Englishman, Edmund Morell, and at Otaru in Hokkaid6 a statue of an Amer- 
ican Joseph V. Crowford, while in the autumn of this year a bas-relief of a 
German engineer, Hermann Rumschottel will be unveiled at Hakata in Kyi- 
shi. Each of these memorials has been provided by the National Railways 
Corporation in association with groups of railway enthusiasts. 

It took only a very short time, however, before the services of foreign 
advisors became unnecessary and the Japanese were able to build their railways 
by themselves. In 1873, there were in Japan a total of 101 English, American, 
German, Italian, Portuguese and Austrian engineers, but not one of them 
remained in the country in 1898. In the days when foreign engineers were 
in Japan, their local assistants, as they performed their duties of surveying 
for the railroad, sported the chonmage hair-style, and wore the same kind of 
dress as samurai in wartime, with two swords, one long and one short, at their 
side; they only ceased to wear the latter when they found that they interfered 
with the magnets in their compasses and levels. 

In the 88 years since their inception Japan’s railroads have grown so that 
in 1960 the National Railways had a mileage of 20,276 kilometers and the 
private railways 7,457 kilometers, a total for the whole country of 27,733 kilo- 
meters. 
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Railway construction began in Japan 47 years later than it did in Eng- 
land and 42 years later than in America, but by now Japan’s railroads can 
bear comparison with any in the world. 

It was in 1889 that the Tékaid6 Line was opened, covering the 580 
kilometers between Tokyo and Kobe. Japan is long and narrow and this 
is her main trunk line. Running down the coast, it links such major cities 
as Nagoya, Shizuoka and Hamamatsu, and its completion represented an epoch- 
making event for the economy of Japan. From this time onward railways 
began to branch out east and west throughout the length of Japan. 

The periods of most rapid expansion were caused by the necessities of 
war. For instance, during the Sino-Japanese War of 1894 and the Russo- 
Japanese War of 1905, military circles, conscious of the railway’s military 
significance, used their influence to promote railway development and de- 
mand that lines be extended even into mountainous and inaccessible regions. 
Since Japan is ill-provided with waterways and roads, it was the railways which 
gave the impetus to the modernization of her industries. In every part of the 
country the development of the economy demanded railways to transport raw 
materials and finished goods; the result was a “railway boom,” and construc- 
tion of private railways soon outstripped that of government-owned railways. 
Then, in 1906, the Government bought up all the private railroads and the 
Japan National Railways Corporation was born. At that time the total length 
of railroads was 6,400 kilometers. Thereafter, politicians realized the attrac- 
tion of railroads for voters in the provinces, and the first three decades of the 
twentieth century saw a further boom in railroad construction, initiated by the 
political parties and accompanied by a variety of political scandals involving 
the railroads. There still exists in northeastern Japan, not far from the 
Pacific Coast, a railroad nicknamed the Nabezuru! Line for the way in which it 
was made to pass round three sides of a square in order that it should traverse 
the constituency of a certain politician. 

There followed such economic ups and downs as the remarkable pros- 
perity of the First World War period and the economic collapse of 1920, but 
throughout all, by dint of large government investment, the railways con- 
tinued to grow. Particularly after the First World War, there was a rapid 
growth in transportation for the heavy industries and the chemical industries; 
between 1913-14 and 1927-28 there was a twofold increase in the volume of goods 
trafic and a fivefold increase in passenger traffic. This growth in traffic was 
accompanied by an increase in the size of engines and wagons and a moderniza- 
tion and improvement of passenger-carrying facilities. 

The first step in this direction was the inauguration in 1912 of an ex- 
press service which was the forerunner of the famous luxury express “Kodama” 
now running on the Tokaido Line fifty years later. The period 1912-1930 was 
the Golden Age for the railroads of Japan. 

The Japanese railways acquired a reputation for punctuality, a punctu- 
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ality to be measured almost in terms of seconds. While, though, it is this par- 
ticular attribute which is singled out for praise by foreign visitors, an equally 
remarkable feature of Japan’s railways has always been the efficiency of the 
service in the locomotive repair shops—where the most radical repair job can 
be accomplished within the space of a week. This progress was recognized 
to the extent that a group of twelve engineers were invited to Moscow in 
1930 to impart some of their skill to their Russian counterparts. These two 
strong points of Japan’s railroads are just as much in evidence nowadays, after 
the Second World War. 

In 1925, all the National Railways’ rolling stock was equipped with 
automatic couplings. This was a major event and had a decisive effect in 
reducing the incidence of accidents to railway staff, and in speeding up the 
operation of passenger and freight traffic. Even nowadays there are not many 
countries in the world where the railways are fully equipped with automatic 
couplings. 

After 1926 the National Railways turned to electrification, and it is 
still true to say that the maximum effort is being put into the change-over to 
electric power. The plan, which is being put into operation with increasing 
speed, is that by 1975 all steam engines shall have been replaced with 
electric trains and electric locomotives on the main lines, and with diesel cars 
on the branch lines. Electrification has already been effected on some 2,327 
kilometers of track, or about 12 per cent of the total national track mileage. In 
this respect, Japan stands ninth among the nations of the world. The post- 
war plan was originally to convert some 3,300 kilometers of main lines to 
electricity, but this target came to be regarded as unduly modest and was 
changed in 1959 to 5,000 kilometers. 

The remarkable record of the National Railways in 1958 was the trans- 
portation of some 4,700 million passengers over a total of 106,200 million 
passenger kilometers, and of 167 million tons of freight over a total of 45,300 
million ton kilometers. 

If the performances of the various means of transportation in 1958 are 
compared in terms of passenger kilometers (number of passengers carried 
multiplied by distance carried) and freight ton kilometers (tonnage of freight 
carried, multiplied by distance carried) we find that in passenger transportation 
the National Railways accounted for 57%, private railways 18%, tramways 
10%, buses 14%, and passenger ships 1%, while in transportation of freight 
the National Railways accounted for 46%, trucks 14%, cargo vessels 28% and 
small cargo vessels 11%. It can be seen that railways play a vital role in 
transportation in Japan. The track mileage of the National Railways in 1954 
was 20,046 kilometers, which by 1958 had grown to 20,357 kilometers. Even 
now, the railway mileage is still increasing. 

As for rails, there are over 6,097.6 kilometers of rail of 50 kilograms 
and over, the rest being 30- and 37-kilogram rail and over. There are over 
42,000 bridges and 2,800 tunnels. The Shimizu Tunnel is 9,702 meters and 
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the Tanna Tunnel 7,804 meters in length, while the Hokuriku Tunnel, presently 
under construction, will have a length of 13,850 meters, making it the fifth 
longest in the world. A proliferation of bridges and tunnels is, for topograph- 
ical reasons, one of the features of Japan’s railroads. As regards rolling stock, 
the National Railways owns 5,400 engines, 11,500 passenger carriages, 4,000 
electric cars, 1,500 diesel cars and 112,000 freight cars; the number of employes 
is 450,000. 

These figures describe, of course, the present flourishing condition of 
Japan’s railways. During the Second World War, however, as with the rail- 
ways in Europe, they suffered from air attacks and lack of maintenance and 
were grossly overworked, so that they became extremely dilapidated. The 
glass in the carriage windows was broken and seat-upholstery torn, operating 
speeds fell drastically, freight was confined to war supplies and air-raid dam- 
age was so heavy that the railways were virtually paralyzed. Even after the 
war, the need to carry evacuees back to the towns and to transport repatriated 
soldiers put a further strain on the already degenerate railways. Looking at 
the Japanese railroads now, however, one sees nothing to remind one of such 
hard times; in both efficiency and punctuality they are more than equal to 
the prewar standard. At Tokyo Station the number of train arrivals and 
departures is 2,000 per day; on the Tékaidé Line each day there are a total 
of sixteen express trains running at a maximum speed of 110 kilometers and 
a standard speed of 73.4 kilometers. 


UNPROFITABLE LINES AND SEASON TICKETS 


Just as the railways were recovering from their postwar dilapidation, 
there occurred two serious accidents. The first was im 1947, a derailment on 
the Hachik6é Line, where killed and injured numbered about 800 persons, and 
the second in 1951 at Sakuragicho Station in Yokohama, where a train caught 
fire and some 200 were killed or injured. Both these disasters were on a scale 
never before experienced in the history of railways in Japan. The public as 
a whole expressed lack of faith in the railways, and over several years they 
were subjected to harsh criticism via the mass-communication media. 

The president of the National Railways Corporation since 1955 has been 
Sog6 Shinji who, accepting the post in spite of his seventy years, dedicated 
himself to the reconstruction of Japan’s railways and the restoration of their 
national reputation. 

In order to provide the means to a reconstruction of the railways, in 
1955 he suggested and obtained approval for a twenty-per-cent increase in fares 
and rates and a five-year plan for railway improvement. It is the considerable 
investment in materials and extension of facilities made possible by the increase 
in fares which has restored the railways to the condition they are in today. 

In Japan today, airlines, roads and motor transport are still relatively 
undeveloped, the national economy leans heavily on its railroads, and the 
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public demand is and will continue to be for a healthy and modernized rail- 
way service. However, Japan’s railroads at the moment have two headaches: 
unprofitable lines, and the problem of season tickets, where the discount easily 
brings the price of the ticket below the cost of the service. 

At present, only the Tékaid6, Sanin, Tohoku, Chiid and Joban lines, a 
total of fifteen districts with 4,100 kilometers of track, or twenty per cent of 
the National Railways’ 225 railway districts with 24,000 kilometers of track, 
are making a profit. The balance of 210 districts with 16,000 kilometers of rail- 
way track, are operating in the red to the tune of some ¥4,700 million, which 
is barely covered by the profit made on the twenty per cent of the railroad 
system which pays its way. 

The main reason for the deficit is the reduction in traffic resulting from 
the postwar development of road transport, and, as a matter of principle, there 
has been no move to charge higher rates on the unprofitable lines merely be- 
cause they are losing money. Over the last five or six years great efforts have 
been made to deal with the problem of unprofitable lines. Some stations now 
exist with no permanent staff; in others labor costs have been cut as perma- 
nent railway personnel have been replaced by part-time employes; in other 
instances, rather than spend the ¥60-100 million per kilometer required to 
construct a new line, a National Railways-operated bus service has been in- 
stituted. Considerable success has been achieved in this effort to improve 
efficiency and reduce costs. 

On the other hand, in the country districts there is often a strong senti- 
mental attachment toward the local line on the part of the local inhabitants, 
who are reluctant to see it replaced by a bus service. Though the National 
Railways continues its efforts to overcome the problem of unprofitable lines, 
there are instances where at the strong insistence of the local inhabitants and 
with the object of fostering local industries, it is having to construct new 
and non-paying lines. On local lines built since the war alone, an annual loss 
is accruing of some ¥4,000 million. It is somewhat puzzling that the number 
of local lines which lose money grows every year as a result of new construc- 
tion, but here lies one of the peculiar characteristics of Japan’s railways. They 
are organized as a public corporation, but historically they were, from the 
outset, Government-owned; even now, when they are operated as a_ public 
corporation, they are still subject to government control, and as a result can- 
not ignore political considerations. 

On the private railroads, there is a tendency in Japan as in America for 
road transport to replace unprofitable lines; on the Japanese National Rail- 
ways, however, the trend is to introduce diesel cars with more frequent services, 
to substitute steel for wooden rolling stock and to do away with mixed trains 
carrying both goods and passengers, concentrating all the while on giving im- 
proved public service. 

Nevertheless these local lines are, by their nature, lacking in volume of 
traffic, and there is a limit to the extent to which improvements can be made. 
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At the moment there are a total of 1,700 diesel cars in operation, with 42 lines 
fully converted to diesels. 

Frequent diesel car services would provide an answer to deficits and the 
need to improve service were it not that the passengers who use these services 
consist, in the main, of season-ticket holders, workmen and school children, and 
the extreme cheapness of the rates for such season tickets adds to the deficit. 

The season ticket problem, a combination of the heavy discounts granted 
on them and the large number of them which are issued, is one which con- 
cerns not just the local lines but the whole of the National Railways’ network. 
The problem has very much come to the fore in recent years. 

Season tickets are issued to working-people and school children up to 
a maximum distance of 100 kilometers. The rate of discount for workers 
traveling to and from their office or factory is between 60 per cent and 80 per 
cent of the ordinary fare; in the case of school children, it is between 77 per 
cent and 92 per cent. This means that a student can therefore travel by rail 
freely for a month for the cost of three regular return tickets. Moreover, 
passengers traveling on such season tickets nowadays account for 64 per cent 
of the total number of passengers carried by the National Railways. The 
management of the railways has for a long time been wanting to adjust these 
heavily-discounted fares, but fear of the social repercussions has caused the 
problem to be shelved for more than a decade. Nevertheless, the increase in 
the proportion of season-ticket travel in recent years and its obviously direct 
relationship with the deficits being recorded by the National Railways, forces 
one to the conclusion that it cannot be long before the public will have to 
face up to the necessity to rectify the situation. 


} A NEW MAIN LINE 


Since about three years ago the Tékaidé Line, the 500 kilometers of 
main line which links the two leading cities of Japan, Tokyo and Osaka, has 
been in a state of congestion where it is impossible to increase the volume of 
traffic by even one train per day. To overcome this situation it is planned 
to build a new, broad-gauge Tokaid6 main line quite separate from the ex- 
isting line. In 1957 a committee was set up at the headquarters of the National 
Railways to investigate the need to expand the facilities of the Tékaid6é Line, 
and the conclusion was reached that a new line was needed. In July of the 
same year the argument was put before a press conference as a means of 
sounding the opinions of private experts and of the public. The public wel- 
comed the idea, and the Minister of Transportation, following a Cabinet 
decision, set up an Investigating Committee which later announced that a 
new line should be constructed between Tokyo and Osaka. 

The report of this committee proposes the discarding of the narrow 

_ gauge previously used by the National Railways and the adoption of the 
| broad, standard gauge (1.435 meters). The termini of the new line will be 
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Tokyo and Osaka, but it is expected that at some time in the future the line 
will be extended to Kyiishi and Hokkaido. The report expects that express 
passenger trains will generally take three hours to run between Tokyo and 
Osaka and freight trains about five and a half hours. The motive power will 
be electricity (alternating current) and the specifications of the track, maximum 
radius 2,500 meters, maximum gradient 10 in 1,000. The line will take five 
years to construct and cost ¥172,500 million, of which ¥10,000 million repre- 
sents the cost of rolling stock. If the interest charges (7% p.a.) during the 
construction period are added, the total cost amounts to ¥194,800 million. 

With this, the policy of the National Railways was finally determined; 
the problem of congestion on the Tékaid6é Line and how to solve it had been 
a matter of grave concern for many years, and now, thanks to the president, 
a bold and drastic plan had at last appeared. At the head office of the 
National Railways Corporation a special department was established for the 
new line and construction units set up in the provinces. All preparations thus 
having been made, work began in 1960 with a budget of ¥172,500 million and 
the opening date for the line set at April 1, 1965. 

It is planned that special express trains will run every hour. They will 
leave Tokyo and, with one intermediate stop at Nagoya, arrive at their destina- 
tion, Osaka, within three hours. Express trains stopping at such centers as 
Yokohama, Odawara, Atami, Shizuoka, Hamamatsu, Toyohashi, Nagoya, Mai- 
bara, Kyoto, etc. will run every thirty minutes and do the trip in about four 
hours. Trains will be electric with either eight or twelve carriages. Goods 
trains, also electric and carrying some 750 tons of freight loaded in five-ton 
containers, five such containers to a wagon, will run only at night and take 
five and a half hours between Tokyo and Osaka. 

At present the National Railways uses narrow gauge (1.0673 meters) 
track, but the new Toékaid6é Line will be broad gauge, thus allowing average 
speeds of 170 kilometers per hour and top speeds of over 200 kilometers per 
hour. A feature of the line will be a complete absence of level crossings, 
which will allow high-speed traffic to pass without hindrance, although there 
will of necessity be a large number of tunnels and bridges. The equipment 
and installations, signals, brakes, overhead wires, pantographs, wind-pressure 
equipment, etc., necessary for high-speed operation have each been the sub- 
ject of concerted study on the part of the technical research staff of the 
National Railways. Their studies have now been by and large completed. 
For instance, a test-bed for rolling stock was constructed at a cost of ¥370 
million, and tests made of stability at high speeds, of strengths, durabilities 
and brake efficiencies. Additional studies have been made to determine ap- 
propriate speeds at which to approach stopping places. A system has also 
been evolved where signals beside the track will be replaced by a signal inside 
the train which automatically adjusts the train’s speed. Again, wind resistance 
tests have been performed in a wind tunnel as used in the aircraft industry, 
and a streamlined design evolved that is reminiscent of that of a jet aircraft. 
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Efforts are being made to find a means of building the total 500 kilometers 
of track with rails which do not have a single joint. Another study uses a 
one-in-twenty model to study the effects of wind pressures generated when two 
trains pass each other inside a tunnel, each traveling at 200 k.p.h. This rail- 
way line, with two cities linked by trains traveling at an average speed of 170 
kilometers, will be unique in the world. 

The magnificent passenger cars to be used on the new main line will 
have heating, air-conditioning and insulation against noise and vibration, and 
the standard of comfort in the special express trains will probably approximate 
to that of the first-class airliners of today. The new line will have a minimum 
of stations and it is expected that modernization and rationalization will be 
carried to a stage where the number of employes on the new line will be no 
more than one-tenth the number on the present Tékaid6 Line. 

When this new trunk line is completed in 1965, the National Railways 
will have performed a remarkable feat which will have a tremendous influence 
on the whole of the Japanese economy and society. For instance, all the largest 
cities in Japan—Tokyo, Yokohama, Shizuoka, Hamamatsu, Nagoya, Kyoto and 
Osaka—-will lie on the line, which will link together districts with a total 
population of 36 million or 40% of the total population of Japan. Moreover, 
the line will pass through the principal manufacturing centers, whose share 
of the nation’s traffic volume is 24% for passengers and 23% for goods, and 
where the number of trains passing each day is, at present, 60-80 passenger 
trains and 50-60 goods trains. When the new trunk line is completed the ex- 
press and special express passenger traffic will probably move over from the 
old Tékaid6 Line. This will improve traffic conditions on the latter, so that 
light goods traffic can move at something like five times the speed at which 
it does today. Companies which have head offices and branches in Tokyo 
and Osaka will be able to hold directorial meetings in both cities in turn in 
the morning and afternoon of the same day, and it will be quite feasible to 
make a return business trip in the one day. Nagoya lies about midway be- 
tween the two cities, and it will be possible to live in Nagoya and work in 
Tokyo or Osaka. 

The Japanese railroads have chosen the new Tokaid6 Line as the symbol 
of their modernization; those intimately connected with the railways feel that 
the remarkable step forward that it represents will give new life to the rail- 
ways themselves, so that they can maintain their rightful place alongside road 
and airline services. 
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Two Recent Works 


Miyata Shimpachiro 


WO books seem to me worthy of special mention among the many that 
drew attention among the Japanese reading public in 1960. One is 
Inoue Yasushi’s Blue Wolf (Aoki Okami), the other Black Mist Over 

Japan, by Matsumoto Seichd. Both writers belong to the favored band of 
winners of the Akutagawa Prize, and are in the front rank of popular novelists 
in Japan today. 

Two works! by Inoue Yasushi (1907- ), author of Blue Wolf, have 
already been published in the Japan Quarterly. Inoue has been producing 
extremely vigorously ever since he made his literary debut in 1949. The 
larger part of the many novels he has to his credit have become best-sellers. 
Tung-huang, the novel that followed Lou-lan, was the top best-seller for four 
months from December 1959 on, and its successor Estuary (Kak6), a love story, 
was on the best-seller list for three months from August, 1960. 

Blue Wolf, published in October close on the heels of Estuary, reached 
fourth place in the best-seller list for that same month. It is, described briefly, 
a biographical novel on the life of Genghis Khan. 

Many stories have been written and many books have appeared over 
the centuries, both in the Orient and in Europe, about Genghis Khan, the 
adventurer who, born on the steppes of northern Mongolia, was to change the 
course of history in the East and the West alike. There have been a dozen 
or more books on him in Japan alone during the past century. Probably none 
of them, though, has had so many readers or provided such an excellent account 
of Genghis Khan’s life as this historical novel by Inoue Yasushi. 

The novel starts with the tragedy in which the birth of Genghis, descen- 
dant of the “Blue Wolf” is traditionally said to have been involved. It passes 


1. The Azaleas of Hira: Vol. Il, No. 3; Lou-lan: Vol. VI, No. 4 
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to the many fierce battles that preceded the unification of the Mongol clan; to 
Genghis’s invasion of China, after his elevation to the rank of great khan, and 
his conquest of the Han race; to his crossing of the great Central Asian desert 
to the west and the subjugation beneath the Mongol horsemen’s hooves of 
Persia, Asia Minor and even parts of Eastern Europe; and, finally, to his death 
from illness during a campaign against Hsihsia in western China and his burial 
in his home village by the River Onon. Though the author’s style is detached 
and free from all sentimentality, his artistry raises the work to the level of a 
kind of heroic epic. 

Blue Wolf was first serialized in the magazine Bungei Shunji, from 
October, 1959, to July, 1960. It won considerable acclaim, and was awarded 
the same magazine’s Reader’s Prize. As the author points out in his postscript 
to the work, this is his fourth historical novel, the others being The Tiles of 
Tempy6 (Tempy6 no Iraka), Lou-lan (Réran), and Tung-huang (Tonk3). 

The first of these, The Tiles of Tempyd, tells the story of a group of priests 
engaged in cultural exchange between T‘ang China and Japan in the eighth 
century. Lou-lan relates the tragic ruin of a small city state in the desert 
of Central Asia, caught between two warring powerful states. In Tung-huang, 
the author depicts the struggles between various races of Central Asia in 
early medieval times. He simultaneously weaves into the narrative the story 
of the origin of the Buddhist statues, sutras and other objects that were 
discovered in the “Tung-huang caves,” in the most westerly area of China, by 
the Central Asian explorer Laurel Stein. Though as historical novels these 
three previous works make skillful use of reliable historical materials, the short- 
age of basic information led the author to rely to a large extent on his im- 
agination. The result is that they are more interesting as stories than as 
history. For Blue Wolf, however, there was material in abundance, and the 
author has drawn on it constantly in portraying his idea of Genghis Khan, 
always taking care never to stray from historical fact. The result is a com- 
plete blending of historical reality and the writer’s imagination, one that 
successfully transports the reader into the world of medieval Mongolia. Quite 
apart from the interest of the story, moreover, the poetry that pervades the 
whole work gives it a quality that its three forerunners did not possess. 


The name of Matsumoto Seichd (1909- ), one of the most prolific 
writers of detective stories in present-day Japan, has already appeared in these 
pages.' So popular is he as a writer that scarcely a month passes without one 
of his books appearing in the list of best-sellers. All five of the works he pub- 
lished between the end of 1959 and summer, 1960, became best-sellers. Four 
of them are crime fiction but one alone, Black Mist Over Japan, is a non- 
fictional account of actual crimes—or, more accurately, a record of a number 
of bizarre incidents that occurred in postwar Japan. One might, perhaps, 
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describe it as an unusual history of modern Japan written by a mystery writer. 

The era of postwar confusion saw many startling or fantastic events, some 
of which are in process of disappearing unexplained from the face of history. 
Others are still being wrangled over in the courts, while yet others have been 
settled to the satisfaction of the law but not of many ordinary people, who noted 
suspicious features in their development or the attendant circumstances. Such 
incidents are liable to happen at any time in any country. However, unfor- 
tunately for Japanese and Americans alike, they were particularly frequent 
in the period of social revolution after the war, when the United States forces 
were occupying Japan and playing the leading role in creating a new nation. 

Like Blue Wolf, Black Mist Over Japan was published in Bungei Shun- 
ju, from January to December, 1960, and dealt with one incident per month. 
It aroused widespread discussion at the time and is now being published 
separately in three volumes. Volume I appeared in May, 1960, Volume II 
in September, and Volume III is due in January this year. 

Twelve incidents are dealt with, four in each volume. Voiume I deals 
with the Shimoyama incident, the “Jupiter” affair, involving the mysterious 
crash of a JAL plane, the shooting of Police Officer Shiratori, and the “Two 
Scandals.” Volume II deals with the Rastovorov affair, “It6 Ritsu, the Man 
Selling Revolutions,” “The Conqueror and the Diamonds,” and the Teikoku 
Bank affair, in which sixteen bank clerks were poisoned by a man posing as a 
health official. Volume III includes the Kaji Wataru kidnaping case, “Black 
Purge and Red Brand,” the Matsukawa derailment case, and the Korean 
War. 

The first affair concerned President Shimoyama of the Japan National 
Railways, who left his office on the morning of July 5, 1949, to meet a certain 
officer in GHQ and was not seen again until his body was found, run over 
by a train, at dawn the next morning. Opinion throughout remained divided 
as to whether it was a case of suicide or murder, and the investigations were 
finally broken off without reaching any conclusion. 

As for the last “incident,” the Korean War, there are of course two 
opinions as to which side started the war, the South or the North. Besides 
this, however, the author draws attention to various other mysterious features, 
which he illustrates with examples. “All the mysterious events that occurred 
in Japan under the Occupation are summed up here. Of course, GHQ 
doubtless did not plan that a war should break out in Korea from the outset. 
One suspects, however, that the American forces foresaw some focal point of 
just such a kind.” 

The incidents Matsumoto deals with, all of which shocked Japanese 
society at the time, all occurred while Japan was under GHQ rule, and accord- 
ing to the results of the author’s research they all had some connection, directly 
or indirectly, with the American forces. In some cases, this made investigation 
difficult, in some cases complex and bizarre. There are some incidents, more- 
over, which incline the author to suspect that they were actually planned 
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by the American forces. And often, in the background, he sees glimpses of a 
fierce struggle between two sections of GHQ, G2 and GS. 

In the December 4 issue of the weekly Asahi Journal, the author has 
published a note on his motive for writing Black Mist Over Japan. “In writing 
this series,” he says, “I had no intention at the beginning of being anti- 
American, nor did I assume that all the incidents could be ascribed to the 
scheming of the Occupation forces. That I should have created such an im- 
pression is because of an a posteriori process that took place as I was following 
up each incident.” 

The author gathered together a considerable amount of material for 
writing his series. There were many instances, of course, where insufficient 
information was forthcoming. In many of these cases the materials have been 
hidden by the persons directly concerned in the incident, or the information, 
now or formerly in the possession of the American forces, is not available in 
Japan. The author claims to have amassed all the possible data and to have 
approached his task in the spirit of a modern historian. As a result of this 
approach, for all that the reader may be left with a keen sense of the wretched- 
ness of Occupation Japan, it is difficult to ascribe this to prejudice on the 
writer's part. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A HistorRY OF MODERN JAPAN 


By Richard Storry. 
Penguin Books Ltd., 1960. 287 pp. 4/ 


T is extremely difficult tc write the history lenging task, as he puts it, adequately to 
of a country other than your own. deal with the Japanese reaction and response 
All the more difficult with regard to to Western intrusion. Mr. Storry has risen 

a country such as Japan, where the inter- to this challenge and triumphantly sur- 
penetration of the ancient and the modern, mounted it. 

as well as of the East and the West, pro- A History of Modern Japan appears in 
duces a complication not easy to condense the Pelican series of World History. Present- 
into a small volume and to keep con- day Japan has as its foundation that tradi- 
sistently readable. I can well understand tion, peculiar to itself, which has accumu- 


that Mr. Storry found it a peculiarly chal- lated from ancient and medieval times up 
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to the present day. The author devotes 
the first third of his book to a description 
of Japanese history until the Meiji Restora- 
tion. He then proceeds to the Meiji Period 
which he characterizes as the Victorian Age 
of Japan, and then on to the “Period of the 
Dark Valley” during which the Army wielded 
full authority. After dealing with the 
Pacific War, Japan’s surrender, and the 
consequent Period of American occupation, 
the author arrives at the final period, that 
of the Japan of today, its independence 
fully restored. 

This book not only places historical 
events in strict chronological sequence, but 
is also enlivened by just those historical 
anecdotes which are calculated to interest 
and excite the contemporary Japanese 
reader; for the author does not forget to 
narrate those familiar historical events, to- 
gether with their protagonists, which pro- 
vide so much of the material for the drama, 
the films and the literature of today. The 
war between the Taira and Minamoto clans; 
the revenge of the forty-seven rdnin; and 
General Nogi’s junshi may be cited. 

The author has lived in Japan for 
several years, and by his close contact with 
the people and their life he has arrived 
at an accurate understanding of their 
thoughts and feelings. Without such ex 
perience he would have found it impossible 
to condense this long history into a small 
book and, at the same, to do it justice. 

The following passage shows well his 
profound understanding of our Emperor 
System: 

“Mythology, stressing the descent from 
the sun goddess, made the holder of the 
throne sacrosanct. Being sacrosanct he was 
considered immaculate. But to be really 
immaculate he had to be, politically speak- 
ing, emasculated. For to exercise power 
involves action that may or may not win 
approval. Passivity alone avoids all criticism. 
Thus the monarchy was, and is, regarded as 
being ‘above the clouds’—in other words 
above the storm and stress of daily govern- 
ment. This dualism, a persistent feature 
in the history of Japan, was acceptable to 


the Japanese. It is true, as we shall see, that 








towards the close of the Tokugawa shogun- 
ate there was a movement, propagated in 
the first place by scholars, to ‘restore’ to 
the Emperor the powers which, it was held, 
had been wrongly taken from him by the 
administration of the shogun. This move- 
ment, however, was in fact dealing in terms 
that were ideal rather than practical. For 
since the modernization of Japan in the 
nineteenth century the sovereigns, whatever 
their powers have been in theory, have 
acted only on the advice of ministers and 
officials.” 

Soon after the Meiji Restoration, Saigo 
Takamori, one of those who had distin- 
guished themselves in the Restoration itself, 
began a civil war against the new govern- 
ment. Mr. Storry writes: 

“From his point of view, of course, 
Saigo’s armed protest was no rebellion. 
He was not resisting the imperial will, 
for this was misdirected by ‘evil advisers’ 
whom Saigo would have driven from 
power had he been successful. This 
attitude of mind, of ancient origin in 
Japan, was general among all extreme 
nationalists and provided, to their own 
satisfaction, the justification of many 
acts of violence. In August 1945, when 
Japan accepted the Potsdam Declaration 
and surrendered, there was the most 
natural and lively fear that many 
fanatics would refuse to accept the 
Emperor’s command, though broadcast 
to the nation, on the grounds that it 
did not really express the imperial will 
but rather that of weak-spirited or 
treacherous ministers. It can be said 
that Saigo’s rebellion was in one sense 
the last stand of the old feudal order 
in Japan, but in so far as it was in- 
spired by extreme ultra-nationalist ideas 
it cast dark shadows forward, far into 
the future.” 

Mr. Asanuma, the Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Japan Socialist 
Party, was assassinated on October 12 by 
a boy of seventeen. The boy committed 
suicide in the reformatory the following 
month. It was reported that, using his 
toothpowder, the boy wrote on the wall of 
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his cell “Long Live the Emperor.” The 
shrewdness of Mr. Storry’s prognostication 
here is thus tragically borne out. 

However, even this learned author has 
made one or two, though very minor, 
errors. After the civil strife of the sixteenth 
century, three daimyos, Oda Nobunaga, 
Toyotomi Hideyoshi and Tokugawa Ieyasu 
who all three had helped in their turn for 
Japan’s pacification, have left, as the author 
says, many anecdotes, one of which describes 
aptly their markedly different characters 
when faced with a nightingale who did not 
wish to sing. According to Mr. Storry 
“Nobunaga’s reaction was impulsive, ‘I'll 
force it to sing,’ he said. Then Hideyoshi 
is supposed to have said: ‘I'll persuade and 


A POTTER IN JAPAN: 1952-1954 


By Bernard Leach. 
London, Faber and Faber, 1960. 246 pp. 30/- 


ERNARD Leach is known far and wide 
B throughout Europe and America as 
an artist-potter. In Japan, he is one of the 
most highly appraised and appreciated pot- 
ters, ranking with Hamada Shdji, Kawai 
Kanjiro and Tomimoto Kenkichi. He is a 
British national, yet it may not be too far- 
fetched to say that he is half a naturalized 
Japanese. He is very close to the heart 
of the Japanese people, and he, in turn, is 
one of the very few Western artists who 
have a true understanding of Japan. 

Leach was born in Hong Kong in the 
year 1887. Soon after his birth he was 
brought to Kyoto, where his grandparents 
took care of him for four years. They lived 
in Kyoto and later in Hikone. This was 
his first experience of life in Japan, and it 
is very possible that the experience of these 
four years has, subconsciously, weighed 
heavily in deciding the course of his future 
years. 

He was already a young artist, an etcher, 
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wheedle it into singing to me.’ But Ieyasu 
said: ‘I shall wait until it does sing.’” In 
Japan the tale is told slightly differently: 
Nobunaga is supposed to have said, “I'll 
kill it if it does not sing,” and Hideyoshi, 
“I'll make him sing,” while Ieyasu said 
that he would wait until it sang. Another 
small slip is where the author states that 
the Genroku Age was named after an 
Emperor, when in fact there has been no 
emperor of this name. 

These very minor mistakes in no way 
effect my opinion that Mr. Storry has 
produced a valuable and remarkable book. 


Fukui Fumio 


when he came to Japan for the second time 
in 1909. It was not long, however, before 
he became interested in the art of pottery; 
and he formally became a disciple of Kenzan 
VI. This Kenzan VI was the last in line 
of the famous Kenzan family, which had 
long reigned as the most prominent school 
in the main stream of Japanese pottery. 
It is interesting to know that Tomimoto 
Kenkichi and Bernard Leach were the last 
two artists to receive direct training from 
this Kenzan VI. 

Leach, in other words, received his first 
training in the art of pottery after he came 
to Japan, and, as a result, found himself 
starting out a new life as an artist-potter 
instead of an etcher. He stayed in Japan 
for eleven years, until 1920, during which 
period he made a number of lasting friends. 
He also took an active part in the “Shira- 
kaba” movement, which achieved a great 
deal in the fields of fine arts and literature 
during the same 1910's. The folk-craft 
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movement started by Yanagi Séetsu was 
still in its embryonic stage, but Leach was 
not only attracted to and influenced by this 
movement but also had much to contribuie 
himself. 

His third visit to Japan was in 1934. 
By this time he had already established 
himself internationally as a potter, with 
his own kiln in St. Ives. Although this 
sojourn in Japan was for only a year, he 
managed to find time to work with many 
potters throughout the country and to pro- 
duce quite a few valuable works. 

After the War, in 1953, he came to 
Japan for the fourth time. The bock, A 
Potter in Japan, is a memoir of the day's 
spent during this last visit. There was now, 
compared to the days before the War, a 
far deeper understanding and wider interest 
among the ordinary Japanese public toward 
the art of pottery and the folk-craft move- 
ment. In this atmosphere of growing en- 
lightenment, Bernard Leach was welcomed 
as a master in the art of pottery; wherever 
he went, the rural kilns were readily laid 
at his disposal, and his advice was avidly 
sought after. No doubt his amazing ability 
in the Japanese language enabled him to 
reach into the hearts of the people, but it 
was above all his wide experience in pottery- 
making and his passion for the art that 
made such a lasting impression upon the 
people in these rural areas. 

Bernard Leach loved Japan, and he 
never failed to perceive the unchanging 
generosity of the people and the natural 
beauty of the country, although it is not 
difficult to imagine how deeply disappointed 
he must have been to see some aspects of 
postwar Japan. He always kept in touch 
with the people, visiting and staying at 
various old kilns in order to work and live 
with the people there. This experience 
certainly afforded him some valuable revela- 
tions, but on the other hand the local 
artisans were also encouraged by his pres- 
ence. 

This memoir is not a mere record of 
one Westerner’s travels through a foreign 
land. Leach’s experience and outlook would 
never allow it to be so. A Potter in Japan 


is a memoir that tells us how he, Bernard 
Leach, lived with his old Japanese friends, 
discussed art with them, traveled with them, 
and made his way about the different parts 
of this country. 

Anyone who is interested in the art of 
pottery should enjoy what he has to say 
about the kilns of Onda and Mashiko, and 
about the life of the people who devote 
themselves to these kilns. The more careful 
reader will also be able to perceive through 
this journal the views on art held by a master 
artist who has devoted his life to becoming 
a bridge between the East and the West. 
In this sense, this book has a message not 
only for the Japanese people but for all 
readers throughout the world to whom art 
and folk-craft are dear. 

Leach is also well known for his master- 
ful drawings, which is quite natural since 
he began his artist’s life as an etcher. The 
ability to draw certainly helped him in his 
work as an artist-potter, and his sketches, 
along with a number of photographs, are 
sprinkled liberally throughout this book, 
giving it added pleasure. Since most of 
the more than seventy drawings used in 
this book were selected from sketches made 
during his stay in Japan, they provide the 
best possible illustrations of his words. 

It may be of interest to know that this 
book was first published in Japanese (trans- 
lation) five years ago, in spite of the fact 
that Leach is a British national and that 
it was originally written in English. The 
Japanese version was a translation from a 
manuscript more or less edited from his 
travel notes. Leach wrote A Potter in Japan 
later, using the original manuscript. The 
Japanese version thus lacks polish, but on 
the other hand it contains some drawings 
and interesting photographs that have not 
been used in the English version. Whoever 
wishes to get further insight into the works 
of Bernard Leach should have both versions 
at hand. 


Matsukata Saburé 
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ART TREASURES OF JAPAN 





Edited by Yashiro Yukio, with the assistance of 64 eminent scholars. 


Published by Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai (Society for International Cultural Relations), Tokyo, 
1960. Vol. I. With 252 plates, 55 in color. 32 pp. text. ¥6,000 


magnificent volume, with fine photo- 
graphic and color reproductions of 
Japan’s ancient art treasures, has just been 
published by the Society for International 
Cultural Relations (Kokusai Bunka Shinké- 
kai). The need for such a publication, as 
stated in the foreword to the first volume, 
is apparent to anyone who has noted the 
scarcity of good Japanese art owned by 
museums and collectors abroad, as contrasted 
with the abundance and high quality of 
other Far Eastern arts. This disparity 
attests to the excellent protection and cura- 
torship extended to Japanese art treasures, 
which are jealously kept in their homeland, 
while other Asian countries—with China in 
the lead—have passed through chaotic phases 
during which their arts escaped to the great 
museums and private collections in Europe 
and America. Except for Boston, Washing- 
ton, and a few scattered objects in other 
cities, the world at large still envisages 
Japanese art and culture through the 
medium of the popular Ukiyoe woodcut 
prints of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. 

During the half century preceding World 
War II, there were valiant attempts to 
correct these misconceptions by means of a 
series of grand publications, issued in 
luxurious format, and financed by govern- 
mental or private subsidies. All this stopped 
short in 1940. Not only did those earlier, 
elegant volumes go out of print (to become 
collector’s items for the cognoscenti), but in 
many instances the bindings of silk brocade 
have now become more valuable than the 
visual contents, for modern techniques of 
color photography have far superseded in 
accuracy the old methods of reproduction. 
More accurate, but unfortunately also more 
expensive, are these new printing procedures, 
and since the war very few publications have 
come forth with sponsorship from Japanese 
governmental organizations. However, com- 


mercial publishing houses have been ex- 
tremely active on a more modest and prac- 
tical scale, and Japanese art is reaching a 
wider and better-informed public in many 
lands across the seas. 

For quality of presentation the present 
publication of Japan’s art treasures stands 
unequaled. Its closest rivals are probably 
Professor Yashiro’s own volume entitled 
Two Thousand Years of Japanese Art, and 
the six-volume set of a Pageant of Japanese 
Art issued under the auspices of the National 
Museum in Tokyo (and later reprinted in 
a cheaper edition). Each of these publica- 
tions has its special virtues and notable 
faults. 

The volume here under discussion comes 
near to perfection in its avowed aim of 
bringing a great national heritage of art 
to the attention of a world-wide public. 
In format, in selection, and in printing ex- 
cellence it forms a worthy companion to 
similar volumes that have in late years been 
dedicated to the treasures of other nations, 
to the great collections of art in the Vatican, 
the Louvre, the Prado, the National Gallery 
in London, the Metropolitan Museum, and 
the National Gallery in the United States. 
These large tomes are all resplendent reflec- 
tions of great arts, gathered into book form, 
and issued in a manner befitting their con- 
tents. Such books are luxury items which 
enter into the great libraries of the world 
and appear on the living-room tables of 
the most prosperous segment of the popula- 
tion. As show-pieces they have a magnifi- 
cence which may intimidate a student or 
a humble reader. 

As a reviewer I cannot be intimidated to 
the point of failing to point out that much 
more could have been accomplished in 
depth, to substantiate the splendor of the 
surface. Certainly the talents of the sixty- 
four specialists who contributed to the pre- 
sent volume might have been exploited more 
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fully. Their gifts are apparent in the com- 
parative chronology at the opening of the 
first volume and also in the accuracy and 
succinctness of the brief descriptions which 
accompany every plate. But could not their 
learning have been used for a text of more 
than 32 pages to cover a period of 2,000 
years? Granted that the prime appeal of 
this volume is to be a visual one, there 
could yet have been added (with very little 
additional expense) some of that vaunted 
apparatus of modern scholarship, which 
might satisfy the mind after it was stimulated 
through the eyes. Or, without any encum- 
brance of much additional pagination, there 
could at least have been inserted some clues 
to lead the interested reader on to further 
studies. For example, the French art jour- 
nal, L’Oeil ends each article with a para- 
graph entitled “Si vous voulez en savoir 
davantage” and there it offers more special- 
ized information for those who desire it. 

The noble pageant of Japanese art his- 
tory is, indeed, very poorly known outside of 
Japan. Since this book sets out to rectify 
this fault, it might have become a valuable 
tool for study beyond the first steps into 
“appreciation.” The editor and the scholars 
who have labored on this volume for three 
years surely have at their fingertips a 
tremendous bibliography, from which they 
might have culled all the available material 
in European languages (a small accumula- 
tion) and some of the most important 
articles in Japanese publications. 

Beyond these faults of omission, I must 
also indicate some distortions due to a con- 
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tinuing tendency to nationalistic pride. It 
would not diminish the grandeur of national 
achievement to point out clearly the degree 
of indebtedness to Chinese and other Asian 
models seen in the objects of the Shésdin 
Repository and in much of Nara art. While 
the descriptions in this book speak merely 
of T’ang influence, we cannot be convinced 
of the origin on Japanese soil of such objects 
as the biwa with a landscape painting of 
Plate 115, or the famous painting of Kis- 
shéten on PI. 108, or the brocade of PI. 118. 
From the point of view of modern art- 
psychology it is wondrous enough that Japan 
was able to absorb a spiritual teaching and 
to re-create a tremendous continental culture 
in the space of little more than one hundred 
years. And equally admirable is the Japan- 
ese curatorship which has preserved for 
future ages so much of the arts that are 
almost extinct in their native lands. All 
this does not need to be enforced by dubious 
claims of national accomplishment. 

In sum, the two volumes of Art Trea- 
sures of Japan issued by the Society for 
International Cultural Relations will fulfil 
their function of an impressive introduction 
to a grand accumulation of a nation’s arts. 
These books might have done far more if 
they had utilized more fully the knowledge 
of the contributing experts. The world at 
large is now to go beyond “Introductions” 
and wants to enter into the sort of under- 
standing which the Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai 
so piously envisages. 


Elise Grilli 


By Jiro Murata and Teruo Ueno. Photographs by Tatsuzo Sato. 


The Mainichi Newspapers, Tokyo, 1960. With 4 plates in color and 136 plates in photogravure. 
141 pp. of Japanese text with 24 pp- of English resume. 3,500 


HIS book is one of a series of art books, 
also including The Katsura Imperial 


Villa by Horiguchi Sutemi, 1952, The Shoso- 
in by Ishida Mosaku and Wada Gunichi, 
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1954, and The Shugakuin Imperial Villa by 
Taguchi Yoshiro, 1956, all published by The 
Mainichi Newspaper Publishing Co. These 
four books were all planned along similar 
lines, but just as the buildings that give 
the books their respective titles differ from 
one another, so the atmosphere of this new 
book and its emphasis differ from those of 
the other three. 

The Horyuji Temple symbolizes the era 
of Prince Shdtoku. Compared with the 
Shésdin, which reflects the continental 
Chinese culture of the T’ang Dynasty, the 
background of the Horyuji Temple is the 
culture of the period of the Southern and 
Northern Dynasties of China, which is a 
century older than the T’ang Dynasty. It 
is obvious, therefore, that the effect on the 
reader of The Horyuji will be quite dif- 
ferent from that of the other three books. 

The Horyuji Temple is one of the most 
remarkable heritages remaining to us today 
from that very early period when Buddhism 
had barely taken root in the Japanese social 
soil. The history of this temple itself com- 
prises a very great portion of the early 
history of Buddhism in this country. The 
history of the development of Japanese art 
could hardly be discussed or understood 
adequately without careful attention to all 
aspects of this temple. The history of the 
temple itself is a living illustration of one 
phase in the history of Japanese art, and 
differs from the Shésdin, which is a crystal- 
lization of the culture of one period, handed 
down to us unharmed in the original form. 

The book is divided into three sections: 
a history of the construction of the temple; 
an account of the temple structures that 
remain today; and a description of the 
sculptural images that are treasured within 
the temple buildings. 

The question of whether the present 
Horyuji Temple is the original building, or 
whether the original building was burnt 
down and reconstructed was for long a 
central theme of controversy among students 
of art history and architectural history in 
this country. The controversy, which con- 
tinued for more than fifty years, from the 
middle of Meiji to early Showa, was prob- 


ably one of the longest academic controver- 
sies in this country. Today, however, with 
the excavation of the original building and 
the progress made in research on architec- 
tural forms, the question has been settled 
and there is no doubt that the present 
building is a reconstruction. However, a 
thorough study of why this question was the 
center of such a long controversy serves to 
reveal the true nature of the temple and 
the important position it holds in the cul- 
tural history of this nation. 

In the first section of the book, the 
course of this very interesting controversy 
is dealt with, thus giving an understanding 
of the significance of the Horyuji Temple 
in the general history of Japan. 

The second section deals in detail with 
the architectural forms of the buildings and 
pagoda that now remain. In reading this 
section, the reader will realize that the 
buildings were not all built at the same time. 
The authors trace historically the develop- 
ment of the temple, explaining how in- 
dividual buildings were added through the 
years and how these new structures contain 
certain aspects that differ slightly from the 
structures previously constructed, more or 
less reflecting architectural trends in each 
age. The authors also refer to several im- 
portant repairs made over the long years. 

In the third section, the authors discuss 
the Buddhist images, tracing historically the 
transition made over the years since Bud- 
dhism was first introduced into Japan, early 
in the sixth century, up to the time of the 
construction of the Horyuji Temple in the 
seventh century. The explanation takes as 
examples the more representative images, 
and here the reader will probably find him- 
self renewing his acquaintance with many 
that are already familiar to him through 
photographs. Among the more famous ones 
are the so-called Kudara Kannon, the Kan- 
non Bosatsu in the Yumedono, and the 
Miroku Bosatsu in the Chuguji Temple. 

It is, perhaps, an almost impossible 
task to try to compress all of the Horyuji 
Temple, with its infinite beauty and its vast 
history extending over a thousand years, into 
a single volume. Nevertheless, within the 
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limitations of a single volume and consider- 
ing, furthermore, the huge subject that is 
being treated, The Horyuji must be praised 
for what it has accomplished. 

Opinion on the printed finish of the 
photogravure plates may vary according to 
the observer's taste. On the whole, however, 
I feel that the result is more effective in 
the illustration of building than of sculp- 


ture, which naturally requires more delicate 
and detailed nuances of expression. Yet, I 
doubt if there is anyone, even a person who 
disclaims any interest in the histories of 
architecture and Buddhist sculpture, who 
will not be moved by the beautiful illustra. 
tions that fill more than a hundred pages. 


Matsukata Saburo 


HANIWA: the Clay Sculpture of Proto-Historic Japan 
By Fumio Miki: English adaptation by Roy Andrew Miller. 


Tokyo, Charles Tuttle Co., 1960. 
$8.75 in U.S.A. 


book on Haniwa in the English lan- 
guage fills a pressing need. This art 
has only recently emerged into wider knowl- 
edge even within Japan; for other lands 
it represents virtually a new discovery, 
datable after World War II, when this art 
was lifted from ethnographical and archae- 
ological studies in professional journals and 
began its triumphal tour into the hearts of 
a great public. A fine exhibition of Haniwa 
arranged in New York and other cities found 
an immediate appreciation among Americans 
who were easily seduced by the irresistible 
appeal of the gentle and simple charm of 
these small statues from the dawn of Japa- 
nese history. 

The receptivity of an American or 
European public confronted by any “primi- 
tive” art form may be almost taken for 
granted in our day of reaction against the 
over-sophistication of post-Renaissance art 
and in our renewed interest in the basic 
elements of art expression. The Haniwa 
sculptures fit perfectly into this modern 
predilection for simplicity and clarity of 
form, even though these ancient clay figures 
are anything but primitive They originated 
during a period of Japan’s history (ap- 
proximately between the third and seventh 
centuries A.D.) when the shaping of pots and 


160 pp. With 12 color plates and 80 photogravures. 


figurines of clay had been going on for at 
least three thousand years and probably far 
longer. The preceding era of Jomon pottery 
had produced sculptural figures of far 
greater complexity and ornamental richness 
than the Haniwa arts display. The simplified 
forms of Haniwa must be attributed to a 
need for speedy production, rather than to 
ignorance or the groping of a beginner’s art. 
They were created as ornaments to be placed 
on top of the tumuli or grave hills of great 
chieftains, and since a taboo would prevent 
their creation before a death occurred, these 
grave figures had to be produced rapidly 
in time for the dedication of a tomb. 
The needs of rapid mass-production 
methods explain the ultra-simple technique. 
Flat sheets of clay were shaped into elemen- 
tary cylinders (haniwa literally means rings 
of clay) and then to these primary forms 
were added the barest essentials of shape 
and articulation. It becomes all the more 
remarkable, then, that the sculptors had the 
ability and the sensitivity to impart to these 
swiftly and lightly touched forms so much 
variety, vitality, and even some emotional 
implication. The mood throughout is gay 
and un-funereal, without threat or brood- 
ing. Perhaps it is just the hidden quality 
of speedy suggestion, beneath the more ob- 
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vious appeal of innocent youthfulness, that 
sustains these elementary shapes and lifts 
their geometric forms into a realm of poetry 
and imagination. 

The adulation which a modern public 
is ready to bestow on non-realistic arts of 
whatever period or clime results in the 
inevitable distortions of excessive praise and 
over-dramatization. The Haniwa sculptures 
are now displayed in exhibitions or are be- 
ing photographed with a focus that ignores 
their original function and effect. They 
were intended as friendly accompaniments 
for the deceased person, to surround him 
with the attendants, the animals, the houses, 
and the boats he had known in his lifetime. 
These objects were placed outdoors on top 
of the grave, ready to welcome the survivors 
who approached for ritual ceremonies, but 
always they were to be seen at a distance, 
in monumental isolation across a moat. Our 
present close-up viewing is false in perspec- 
tive and our concentration on mask and ex- 
pression is due to our own humanistic pre- 
occupation. The sculptors had no time for 
subtle detail. They blocked in the main 
forms with an intuitive sense of mass and 
then added the barest shorthand concepts 
and memory images of costume, of orna- 
ment, of facial expression. 

While the text of this book brings out 
quite clearly the function and the effect of 
the Haniwa figures as they had been in situ, 
the fine photographs cannot help but par- 
ticipate in our excessive attention to detail. 
Through lighting and through sharp focus 
they impart to these figures a tactile quality 
and a dramatic sense far beyond their 
original intention. However, the plates here 
are direct and revealing, not fancied-up with 
the sort of trick lighting or soft focus which 
aim at making the photograph an independ- 
ent work of art instead of the clear re- 
presentation needed as a factual “portrait” 
of an art object. 


The Japanese author, Fumio Miki, is 
fortunate in having found in Roy Andrew 
Miller a translator who is also a good adap- 
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tor, a man who knows how to bring the 
facts of his subject across the gulf of lan- 
guage and of historic milieu into a clear 
rendition for a strange audience. The in- 
troductory text is brief but succinct. It does 
not lose itself in panegyrics and leaves the 
“appreciation” to the reader and to his 
reactions to the photographs. At the back 
of the book are descriptive notes for each 
plate. 

A book like this should prove a stabiliz- 
ing factor amidst the voluble rhapsodies 
often poured forth over the Haniwa figures. 
This is a humble art of clay, simple in 
shaping, modest in intention, and gently 
lyrical in effect. Some fifty years ago this 
art might have been dismissed as a minor 
footnote in art history. Today we are 
inclined to read into it far more than it 
can hold. The pathos or the subtle character- 
ization which are attributed to some of the 
figures are excesses of the viewer rather than 
of the object. The mask-like faces lend 
themselves to such empathy on part of the 
observer, for the darkness of the slits of 
eyes and mouth encourage a depth of sug- 
gestibility. Actually no such poetizing and 
dramatizing are needed to enhance the value 
of the Haniwa figures, for their variety and 
ingenuous charm reveal a whole pageant of 
humanity and animal life. 

Historically and stylistically considered, 
the Haniwa figures offer valuable insight 
into the life and art feeling of Japan as it 
was in its aboriginal state, before the great 
wave of Buddhism which entered in the 
sixth century and swept away the previous 
simplicities. The majestic iconography and 
grand monumentality of Indian and Chinese 
culture overwhelmed Japan for several 
centuries, but when this imported religion 
and its accompanying arts began to decline 
in the tenth century, the innate taste and 
inclinations of Japanese artists reverted to 
the sort of gentle intimacy, naivete, or- 
namental simplicity, and quiet charm which 
characterize the Haniwa sculptures and much 
of Japanese art thereafter. 


Elise Grilli 
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Webb, H. An Introduction to Japan. N.Y., Columbia Univ. Press, 1960. $1.25 


JAPANESE PUBLISHERS 


Annual of Advertising Art in Japan. 1960. Ed. by Advertising Art Directors Club of Tokyo, 
1960. Bijutsu Shuppan Sha. With index of advertisements and numerous illus. 24 color 
plates, 120 phototype plates and 56pp. of text. Bilingual in Japanese and English. 
350 pp. $12.50 

Hoynden, Y. Agriculture and Fishery Cooperatives in Japan. (Cooperative Movement in Japan). 
Azuma Shobo Co., Ltd., 1960. 278 pp. With tables. $5.00 

Japanese Gardens: A guide to form and serenity in contemporary living. Illustrated by K. 
Shigemori, text by S. Newsom. Tokyo News Service, Ltd., 1960. 196 pp. With 157 plates 
in black and white, 3 color plates with a map. $12.50 

Meisho Edo Hyakkei: Famous views in old Tokyo. International Trade and Tourist Associa- 
tion, 1960. 30 plates by Ando Hiroshige. Bilingual in Japanese and English. $5.00 

Nagano, the Alpine Prefecture of Japan: The Nagano Sightseeing Association, 1960. ¥250 

Nagatake, T. The Akae of Japan. Tozai Gogatsusha, 1960. 309 pp. in Japanese text and 12 
pp. in English text. With illus. $15.00 

Proceedings of the IXth International Congress for the History of Religions Tokyo and Kyoto 
1958. Compiled by Japanese Organizing Committee for [Xth LC.H.R. Maruzen Co., Ltd., 
1960. 914 pp. $17.50 

Smith, W. R., Jr. Confucianism in Modern Japan: A study of conservatism in Japanese 
intellectual history. Tokyo. 1959. 304 pp. $4.00 

This is Japan, 1961. Tokyo, Asahi Shimbun Publishing Co. 1960. 400 pp. with more than 

1,000 pictures incl. 100 colour photos. $6.50 
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September-November, 1960 


The Agriculture-Forestry Ministry predicts an all-time record rice crop of 
12,910,000 tons (86,064,000 koku) this year, or 408,000 tons (2,723,000 koku) more 
than last year’s crop. 

The Indonesian Foreign Office warns Japan that the scheduled visit to Yoko- 
hama of a Dutch aircraft carrier, the “Karel Doorman,” will adversely affect 
Japanese-Indonesian relations. (On Sept. 3, Japan requests the Netherlands 
Government to postpone the scheduled visit of the warship, in face of 
Indonesian protests. The Netherlands immediately cancels the visit.) 

Japan and North Korea Red Cross negotiations to extend the Korean 
repatriation agreement, due to expire on Nov. 12, open in Niigata. 

The Eighth International Congress of Hematology opens in Tokyo with more 
than 1,000 delegates, including 280 from 42 foreign countries, attending. 

The Harvard International Seminar opens in Tokyo. 

Foreign Minister Kosaka Zentaréd leaves for a two-day goodwill visit to South 
Korea. He and Foreign Minister Chung I! Hyung agree to open preliminary 
negotiations in Tokyo late in October for the resumption of talks on the 
normalization of relations. 

An eight-member Soviet fishery mission arrives in Niigata to inspect fishery 
facilities in Hokkaido. 

The national convention of Tanré (the Japan Federation of Coal Miners’ 
Unions) decides to accept the CLRB plan to end the Miike Coal mine dispute 
previsionally. 

Prince Mikasa leaves for the 10th International Conference on Theology and 
History of Religions in Marburg, West Germany. 

The film Burmese Harp wins the Gold San Giorgio Statuette (awarded every 
five years), and Ningen no Joéken (No Greater Love) wins the Silver Statuette 
at the International Film Festival at Venice. 

Prime Minister Ikeda Hayato begins a nationwide stumping tour for the 
November general election. 

The first meeting of the Japan-U.S. Consultative Committee on Security, 
established under the revised Japan-U.S. Security ‘Treaty, is held in Tokyo. 

The 17th Olympic Games in Rome end (Japanese athletes win four Gold 
Medals, six Silver Medals and seven Bronze Medals). 

Seventy-one members of five Japanese theatrical troupes leave for a six-week 
tour of Communist China. 

The Government gives permission for the first American television station 
for U.S. Forces in Japan. The station is to be at Misawa Air Base in northern 
Honshu. 

Japan decides to recognize the government of Nigeria, which becomes in- 
dependent on Oct. 1. 

A Kyoto University expedition conquers the 7,490-meter Mt. Doshakh, 
Afghanistan’s highest peak. 

The Japan-Russia and East Europe Trade Association reports that Japan 
had a deficit of $25,000,000 in its trade with Russia in the first eight months 
of 1960 and a deficit of $140,000 with six Communist bloc countries. 

The Iraqi Minister of Guidance and Broadcasting Faisal Samir arrives for 
a 10-day visit at the invitation of the Foreign Office. 

The Crown Prince and Princess leave for a 16-day goodwill visit to the 
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United States at the invitation of President Eisenhower in commemoration 
of the Japan-U.S. centennial of diplomatic relations. 

The Transportation Ministry announces its 16th shipbuilding program. Six- 
teen ships totaling 189,000 gross tons are to be built during the current fiscal 
year. 

Indonesian President Dr. Sukarno arrives for an unofficial two-day visit en 
route to New York. (On Sept. 27, he and Prime Minister Ikeda agree to open 
negotiations for the conclusion of a treaty of commerce and navigation.) 

The Government approves a $3,530 million foreign exchange budget for 
the second half of fiscal 1960, an ecight-per-cent increase over the budget for 
the first half and 23 per cent more than the corresponding period in fiscal 1959. 

The nine-day 49th plenary conference of the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
opens in Tokyo with 370 delegates from 49 countries attending. 

The 1960 national census is taken. 

Foreign exchange reserves reach an all-time high of $1,720 million as of 
Sept. 30. 

Japan recognizes the newly independent Federation of Nigeria. 

Japan's second research CP-5 type reactor, the JRR-2, goes “critical” at the 
Japan Atomic Energy Research Institute at Tokai Village, Ibaraki Prefecture. 

The 53-member Asahi Broadcasting Corporation Symphony Orchestra leaves 
for a three-month tour of 11 European countries. 

The U.S. Government, through Ambassador Douglas MacArihur II, presents 
216,000,000 from accumulated funds from the sale of American foodstuffs in 
Japan, for the construction of a hospital at Hiroshima University and a clinical 
laboratory at Nagasaki University. 

Japan recognizes the new African nations of Senegal and Mali. 

Forty detained Japanese fishermen released by a general amnesty return 
from South Korea. 

Exports for the first half of fiscal 1960 (April-September) reach a postwar 
high of $2,008 million, an increase of 18.5 per cent over the corresponding 
period in 1959, and imports total $2.24" million. 

The Crown Prince and Princess return from US. goodwill visit. 

Gen. Abdul Haris Nasution, Indonesian Minister for National Security and 
Army Chief of Staff, arrives in Tokyo for a four-day visit. 

Japan and Britain sign in Tokyo an arrangement for settling British claims 
for losses caused to the British Government and nationals during the Sino- 
Japanese conflict. 

Chief Justice of the Indian Supreme Court B. P. Sinha arrives for an eight- 
day goodwill visit. 

A Japanese women’s expedition climbs the 20,000-foot peak Deo Tibba in 
Punjab Himalayas. (Group returns to Japan on Nov. 27.) 

Japan and the Benelux countries sign in Tokyo a three-year commerce 
agreement providing for most-favored-nation treatment. 

Former Minister for International Trade and Industry Takasaki Tatsuno- 
suke leads a 14-member industrial survey mission on a three-week visit to 
Communist China at the invitation of Premier Chou En-lai. 

The two-week International Cancer Conference opens in Tokyo, with 400 
experts from 34 countries attending. 

North Korea announces it has seized two Japanese fishing boats with 27 
fishermen for violating territorial waters. 

The two-day 2nd Asian Railway Congress opens in Tokyo with 50 represent- 
atives of 12 Asian and African countries. 
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Japan and Iran sign in Teheran a new one-year trade arrangement under 
which Iran will remove import restrictions on Japanese goods and Japan will 
import more Iranian goods. Notes are exchanged for Japan’s promise of 
$30,000,000 in economic cooperation. 

Oct. 12 Socialist Party Chairman Asanuma Inejiré, 61, is stabbed to death by 
Yamaguchi Otoya, 17, member of the ultra-nationalist Asian Anti-Communist 
Young Men’s League. (On Nov. 2, Yamaguchi commits suicide by hanging 
himself in his cell in the Juvenile Detention Office in Tokyo.) 

Oct. 13 A special Cabinet meeting accepts the resignation of Minister of Autonomous 
Administration Yamasaki Iwao, Chairman of the National Public Safety Com- 
mission, as a mark of responsibility for the Asanuma assassination, and Sutd 
Hideo is appointed to succeed Mr. Yamasaki. 

The Economic Planning Agency announces Japan’s rate of economic growth 
in fiscal 1959 was a postwar high of 16.6 per cent. The gross national product 
was ¥12,302,000 million. 

A three-member Nigerian coal-mining mission arrives for a week’s visit. 


Oct. 14 The Cabinet adopts the National Personnel Authority’s recommendation of 
a 12.4-per-cent increase in pay for government workers retroactive to Oct. 1. 
Oct. 15 New nationwide rallies are held by Séhy6 to mourn the Asanuma assassi- 


nation and demand the resignation of the Ikeda Government in acknowledg- 
ment of its responsibility for the assassination. Zengakuren student demon- 
strators clash with the police in Tokyo. 
Oct. 17 The 36th extraordinary Diet session opens in Tokyo. 
The 15-day International Conference on Pulp and Paper Development in 
Asia and the Far East opens in Tokyo. 
The 27th session of the Executive Council of the International Conference 
on Large Dams opens in Tokyo with 80 delegates from 25 countries attending. 
Oct. 19 The seven-day Keié Conference of Asian Educators opens in Tokyo with 
31 educators from 12 Asian countries attending. 
Japan and Brazil agree that the $15,000,000 owed by Brazil in trade debts 
should be repaid at the rate of $1,200,000 every six months. 
Oct. 20 A Socialist Party funeral is held for Party Chairman Asanuma Inejiré at 
Tokyo’s Hibiya Hall. 
International Committee of the Red Cross Chairman Leopold Boissier in 
Geneva writes a letter to the Japan Red Cross expressing deep concern over 
the breakdown in the Japan-North Korea Red Cross talks on extension of 
the one-year repatriation agreement expiring Nov. 12. 


Oct. 22 The Government suspends the export of radio and television vacuum tubes 
to Canada until Dec. 31. 
Oct. 23 The Welfare Ministry reports that tuberculosis affects one out of every 30 


Japanese, although the death toll has fallen from the 1943 peak of 170,000 
to 33.000 last year. 
Oct. 24 The House of Representatives is dissolved to open the way for a general 
election in November. 
The three-day Second Asian Advertising Congress opens in Tokyo with 30 
delegates from six Asian countries attending. 
Oct. 25 Japan and South Korea open preliminary negotiations in Tokyo for overall 
diplomatic talks to normalize relations. 
Dr. Yokota Kisaburé becomes Chief Justice of the Supreme Court to succeed 
Dr. Tanaka K6taré, who reached retirement age. 
Che Education Ministry issues a report on the Japan Teachers’ Union; 909 
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per cent of the 683,000 primary and secondary school teachers in Japan are 
members. 

North Korea releases 26 Japanese fishermen captured in Korean waters. 

The Japanese and North Korean Red Cross delegates sign an agreement to 
extend their one-year repatriation agreement expiring on Nov. 12. The North 
Korean Red Cross agrees to hold talks for the speeding-up of the repatriation 
program. 

Mahamoud Younis, chairman of the Suez Canal Authority, and four 
engineers arrive for a 10-day visit at the invitation of the Foreign Office. 

A four-member Russian goodwill mission, headed by Mikhail Nesterov, 
President of the All-Soviet Chamber of Commerce and President of the Soviet- 
Japan Association in Moscow, arrives for an 18-day visit. 

Japan and West Germany conclude a civil air agreement in Bonn. 

The Mitsui Mining Co. and Tanré sign three agreements for the resumption 
of operations to end the prolonged Miike mine dispute. 

The 12th meeting of the Consultative Committee on Economic Development 
in South and Southeast Asia (Colombo Plan) opens in Tokyo with 21 nations 
represented. (The Officials’ Meeting is held from Oct. 31-Nov. 12 and the 
Ministerial Meeting from Nov. 14-17.) 

The Japanese Self-Defense Forces observe the 10th anniversary of their 
founding. 

Nurses and other members of the Federation of Medical Workers’ Unions 
in Tokyo go on half-day and one-day strikes at 11 hospitals and clinics to 
support demands for a 3,000 wage increase and better working conditions. 
(On Nov. 8, a similar walkout affects 14 hospitals and clinics, and on Nov. 
14, the third wave of walkouts affects 18 hospitals and clinics.) 

Hitachi Shipbuilding and Engineering Co. signs a contract in Tokyo with 
the Soviet Ship Import Corporation to build three 12,000-dwt. freighters valued 
at $11,700,000 under the Japan-Russia trade agreement. (On Nov. 28 three 
other Japanese shipbuilding companies sign contracts to build six 35,000-dwt. 
tankers valued at $35,700,000 for Russia.) 

The 1960 Culture Medal is awarded t former Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court Tanaka K6taré, mathematician Oka Kiyoshi, novelist Yoshikawa Eiji 
and poet Sat6 Haruo, while 25 others receive the Purple Ribbon Medal. 

Eligible voters for the Nov. 20 general election total 54,193,959 (as of Oct. 
30), an increase of more than 2,000,000 over the eligible voters for the May, 
1958, general election. 

A four-member goodwill mission from Goa arrives for a 12-day visit. 

The Tokyo Metropolitan Government and representatives of French creditors 
sign in Tokyo an agreement for the payment of 3,120 million by Mar. 1, 
1961, to pay the capital and interest on bonds issued in France in 1902 by 
the Tokyo Government for streetcar and lighting systems. 

The estimated 1960 rice crop, as of Oct. 15, is an all-time high of 12,864,000 
tons, the sixth consecutive bumper rice crop. 

The one-week International Symposium on Numerical Weather Prediction 
opens in Tokyo with 160 meteorologists from 10 countries attending. 

Japan and Canada exchange notes in Tokyo to waive visa fees for visits 
of less than one year, effective Dec. 7. 

Kenya’s Commerce and Industry Minister J. G. Kiano arrives for a 12-day 
visit at the invitation of the Foreign Office. 

The Crown Prince and Princess leave Tokyo on a 28-day State visit to 
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Iran, Ethiopia, India and Nepal as proxies for the Emperor. 

The observation ship “Sdéya” sails from Tokyo for the Antarctic. 

U.S. Agriculture Secretary Benson arrives in Tokyo on a three-day good- 
will mission to promote trade. 

A private trade contract for the sale of 'Y60,000,000 worth of vegetable oil 
to a Japanese company is signed in Peking. 

The ruling Liberal-Democratic Party in Okinawa wins 22 of the 29 seats 
in the Ryukyuan Legislative Assembly, with the Socialist Masses Party winning 
five, People’s Party one and Independents one. 

Japan and Brazil sign in Rio de Janeiro a 50-article agreement on immi- 
gration. 

The Economic Planning Agency’s interim report says Japan’s economy is 
growing at a rate of 13.1 per cent (10.6 per cent after adjustments for price 
changes) in fiscal 1960 and the gross national product is expected to reach 
¥14,106,000 million, compared with 12,520,000 million in fiscal 1959. 

Dr. Tanaka K6taré, former Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, is elected 
to the 15-member International Court of Justice by the U.N. 

Former South Korean Home Minister Chang Kyung Keun, his wife and 
secretary are arrested among 12 illegal entrants landing at Saga Prefecture. 
(On Nov. 19, the South Korean Government asks Japan to refuse asylum and 
surrender him for trial.) 

Hawaiian Governor William F. Quinn and three high State officials arrive 
for a 13-day goodwill visit at the invitation of the Foreign Office. 

An avalanche on the slopes of Mt. Fuji kills 10 and injures 33 university 
students and alpinists training for winter climbing. 

The Liberal-Democratic Party wins an absolute majority in the general 
election for a new House of Representatives as 39,509,105 voters (a 73.5-per- 
cent turnout) go to the polls. Eight justices of the Supreme Court are 
approved in a referendum. 

Japan’s fish catch of 5,875,000 tons in 1959 leads the world for the 13th 
consecutive year, the U.N. Food and Agriculture Organization reports. 

The Japan Red Cross and North Korean Red Cross agree in Niigata on 
a compromise plan to speed up weekly repatriation from the present 1,600 
to 1,200 from Mar. 1. 

Workers at 31 out of 50 Red Cross hospitals throughout Japan and 13 
medical workers’ unions in Tokyo go on one-day or half-day strikes. 

The Mitsui Coal Mining Co. and the Miike chapter of the Coal Miners’ 
Union sign a contract for personnel reassignment to end the prolonged labor 
dispute. (Coal-mining operations begin at the Miike colliery on Dec. 1, for 
the first time in 312 days.) 

Tokyo stock market prices drop and the Dow-Jones average falls by ¥25.72 
to 1,268.49 following reports that the U.S. gold reserves fell below the 
$18,000 million level. 

Japan and Rumania sign in Tokyo a 13-month trade and payments 
agreement to expand trade. 

Bank of Japan note issuance reaches ¥989,100 million, an increase of 172 
per cent over the total a year ago and the highest this year. 
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